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The Employment Service 

By ENACTMENT of Public Law 549, the 79th Congress 
provided that after November 15, 1946, the Public Em- 
ployment Offices of the United States Employment 
Service will be operated by the states rather than, as 
during the war, directly by the Federal government. 
The history of the United States Employment Service 
and particularly the circumstances under which the 
administration of the Employment Offices was trans- 
fered in eleven-days time from state to Federal adminis- 
tration and the controversy and discussion over the 
subsequent return of the Employment Offices to state 
operation have already been reported in State Gov- 
ERNMENT (“A Nation-Wide Employment Service,” April, 
1946). Now that the date of the return of the Em- 
ployment Offices has been fixed, the states have given 
careful consideration to plans and procedures not only 
for the transfer of the Employment Service but also for 
its expansion and improvement. In August and Sep- 
tember of this year four regional meetings were ar- 
ranged by the Council of State Governments at which 
state officials representing Governors, Commissions on 
Interstate Cooperation and Employment Security Ad- 
ministrations considered the problems involved in the 
smooth transfer, effective administration and efficient 
operation of the Employment Service. ‘The consensus of 
these meetings in summary form is included in this 
issue (page 280). 


An Opportunity for the States 


[His COUNTRY NEEDS a really effective public employ- 
ment service on a nation-wide scale. Although wartime 
operation of the Employment Service by the Federal 
government provided some useful experience, it did not 
teach us how to create an employment service able to 
meet the diverse problems of a peacetime economy with 
relative freedom of choice for persons seeking employ- 
ment. Ralph E. Flanders, Chairman, Jones and Lamson 
Machine Company, and also Chairman, Research and 
Policy Committee of the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, has analyzed the opportunities and the dan- 
gers involved in the transfer of the Employment Service 
to state operation (page 270). He believes that the 
opportunities for the development of a truly effective 
Employment Service “will be greater under the varied 
conditons met in state operation than they would be 
under federal control.” 


Objectives of a Public Employment Service 


“OUR EMPLOYMENT service system has come of age,” de- 
clares William Haber, Professor of Economics at the 
University of Michigan and formerly Assistant Executive 
Director for Program Development of the War Man- 
power Commission (see page 273). He declares that 


“intelligent organization of our labor market in eyen 
community and across the land, unified so that it fune. 
tions as a national network, has become an indispensable 
element in the nation’s full employment goal.” My 
Haber identifies the essential functions of employment 
service as placement, counseling, special services to yer. 
erans, personnel assistance to industry and labor organi. 
zations, labor market information, and finally, a contr}. 
bution to the expanding and stabilizing of the economic 
life of American communities. 


Unemployment Compensation Administration 


THERE 18 AN obvious relationship between the adminis. 
tration of unemployment compensation and the pro- 
vision of an effective unemployment service. Securing 
the proper relation and preserving the proper balance 
between these two aspects of employment security will 
be one of the problems with which the states will have 
to deal in the period just ahead. The problem which 
Milton O. Loysen, Executive Director, New York State 
Division of Placement and Unemployment Insurance, 
discusses in this issue is, however, one of finance (see 
page 277). Mr. Loysen urges that the present financing 
of unemployment compensation by the Federal govern- 
ment has not proved satisfactory and should be term. 
inated in favor of complete state support of the admin. 
“Complete 
he declares, “would remove the main 


istration of unemployment compensation, 
state financing,” 
sources of friction and clashes between state officials. A 
truly cooperative insurance program could be developed, 
With the limited tax base used to finance unemployment 
insurance there is no logical reason why funds collected 
should not be used exclusively for this purpose.” 


Agricultural Research and 
Marketing Program 

By ENACTMENT of Public Law 733. the 7gth Congress 
greatly expanded funds available for research in the 
methods of production, the quality of products, the 
marketing, distribution, processing and utilization of 
agricultural commodities. The potential magnitude ol 
the program authorized by Public Law 733 may be sur 
mised from the contemplated joint expenditure by the 
Federal government and the states of around 100 mil 
lion dollars by 1952. H. kK. Thatcher, Director, Division 
of Agriculture and Industry of the Arkansas Resources 
and Development Commission, and Executive Secretary 
of the National Association of Commissioners, Secretaries 
and Directors of Agriculture, declares that this legisla: 
tion will need very careful application if it is not to 
work disadvantages upon many of the states. His article 
(page 282) analyzes each of the three titles of Public 


Law describes their probable effect upon state agri: 


cultural programs, and discusses some of the thinking 
which lay behind enactment of the bill. 
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Opportunities and Problems Involved in 
the Transfer of the Employment 
Service to State Operation 


By E. FLANDERS 


Chairman, Jones and Lamson Machine Company 
Chairman, Research and Policy Committee, Committee For Economic Development 


GOOD EMPLOYMENT SERVICE is important and 
necessary to the well being of the people of 
the nation. Where it functions effectively it 

improves the morale of the workers and offers them 
opportunity for advancement. By organizing this 
service on the most efficient basis, it increases the 
efficiency of the working force and reduces costs to 
industry through better adjustment between the 
worker and his job and through reduced turnover 
in the labor force. These results will be as much to 
the advantage of the workman himself as to his 
employer. 

Again, from the employee's standpoint, it will 
tend to reduce unemployment somewhat, though 
the major task of so doing must fall on other in- 
strumentalities and on appropriate legislation. Since 
the maintenance of a high level of productive prof- 
itable employment is the most important domestic 
problem which faces the nation, every piece of legis- 
lation considered by Congress must be closely scru- 
tinized for its effect on employment. Only questions 
of national safety take precedence over this consid- 
eration. The principle result of a well managed 
employment service will be to shorten the duration 
of unemployment in the total sum of individual 
cases. 

The employment service can be so organized as 
to furnish the most direct, quickly obtained, and 
authentic information on labor markets and the 
analysis of employment and unemployment figures. 
By applying the work test for unemployment com- 
pensation, it will perform a major service in screen- 
ing unemployment figures to those which represent 
the socially significant cases. 

The functions of a good employment service were 
well stated by Senator Morse in the debate on the 
bill which authorized the transfer: 


First, an effective placement service facilitates the em- 
ployment and reemployment of returning servicemen 
and women, displaced former war workers, youths enter- 
ing the labor market, disabled veterans and other handi- 
capped workers, old workers, women and all other per- 
sons seeking jobs. 
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Second, workers are assisted through employment 
counseling to determine their present or potential occ. 
pational abilities and interests in the light of realistic 
information about job requirements and employment 
opportunities. 

Third, special services to veterans include employ. 
ment counseling and preferential service by the local 
offices, as well as priority of referral to any job for which 
they are qualified. 

Fourth, employers and labor organizations through 
personnel management services may receive assistance in 
the use of personnel tools and techniques which have 
been developed by the Employment Service for effective 
selection, assignment and transfer of workers. 

Fifth, labor-market analysis and information of the 
Employment Service is widely used by workers for choos 
ing among various employment opportunities or plan- 
ning their vocation careers; by employers in locating 
plants or in scheduling production to best utilize avail- 
able labor resources; and by training authorities and 
community groups and other agencies whose programs 
are affected by manpower considerations. 

Sixth, in its cooperation with community organiza- 
tions and Government agencies, the Employment Service 
participates in activities and programs for increasing 
economic activity and maintaining high levels of stabi- 
lized employment. 


Advantage of State Operation 


There are both advantages and dangers in the 
new state-Federal set-up which replaces the wartime 
Federal Administration. Among the advantages are 
that the service is tied in closely to local needs. The 
great bulk of placements are local. Local interest 
and participation are encouraged. In like manner 
the responsibility for effective operation is brought 
closer to the people who are to be served. 

There is the further advantage that increased op- 
portunity is given for experimentation. The needs 
of different areas differ. By giving more leeway than 
is possible under centralized control, new and better 
methods can be tried out and the best of them ac- 
cepted. This is one of the great advantages of our 
Federal form of government which spreads over a 
great part of our total administrative and legislative 
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licy. The states serve as proving grounds and 
their experience becomes available for the nation at 
large. Conferences of state governors and the nation 
wide conferences of state administrators form a well 
organized means of bringing to the attention of all 
the states the best that has been developed in any 
one state. The employment service will benefit from 
this method of operation. 

Asa corollary, the better states will be stimulated 
to push ahead further than they might do or could 
do in a federal organized program. 
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Dangers in State Operation 

But there are dangers as well as advantages in the 
new set-up. It is a matter of common knowledge 
that previous to the war, many of the states suffered 
from inadequate operation. Some of the states serv- 
ices were plagued by political appointments. In 
other cases there was involved simply the inefficiency 
of officials who were not adapted to the work as- 
signed them. This led to a great deal of waste and 
ineffectiveness in servicing the needs of the unem- 
ployed and of the businesses to which they might 
have been referred. 

There is likewise the possibility of damage to 
the nation-wide system of referral and placement, 
which has been set up to extend the operations and 
benefits of the service across state borders. By their 
cooperation the states services must not merely 
maintain but improve this nation-wide system. 
Should this not be done and should this system be 
allowed to deteriorate, very great damage would re- 
sult. This must not be allowed to happen. 

There must likewise be no let down in the collec- 
tion of available information as to the general state 
of the labor market. The general opportunities for 
jobs and for workers must not be lost sight of in 
the individual task of finding a job for a given 
worker or finding a worker for a given job. The 
over-all picture must be seen and reported and this 
too must be coordinated with other states so that 
the national picture is clearly seen. 

The states have a great opportunity for improv- 
ing the service but if this opportunity is to be 
grasped, they should realize that the needs of 1947 
and the tasks of the employment service of 1947 
are far different from those of the prewar years. 
The original state administration hardly scratched 
the surface of many parts of this job. Among the 
possibilities of further development are the follow- 
ing: 

Occupational guidance and counseling can and 
should be given to individuals and this is particu- 
larly indicated where the individual returns to the 
employment office two or three times after separa- 
tion from successive jobs. Something is the matter 
and there is an opportunity to discover what the 
difficulty is and to talk it over with the applicant. 
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Another possibility is that of acting in the field of 
certain personnel services for firms too small to em- 
ploy specialized officials. This goes into such fields 
as occupational analysis, preliminary selection and 
suggestions as to sound procedures for assignment 
of work. 

As already indicated above, provision of labor 
market information, both at the community and at 
the broader levels, should be made. Under federal 
supervision this function had begun to operate in.a 
useful way. The local employment offices, for ex- 
ample, were very helpful in providing such infor- 
mation in response to wires as to employment pros- 
pects sent out to the communities by the Committee 
for Economic Development shortly after V J Day. 

State adminjstration has an opportunity likewise 
for the improvement of placement procedures. This 
will in large measure be in the nature of individu- 
alized placement as against wartime mass _place- 
ment procedures. 

Finally, the local office can supply a focal point 
for community action on employment and labor 
market matters. This is an important possibility in 
connection with the setting up of local advisory 
boards, of which mention will be made later. 

One of the most important points for the states 
to consider in taking over, is the selection of com- 
petent, trained personnel interested in serving em- 
ployer and employee effectively. This is the funda- 
mental problem in effective operation and it is one 
not easily solved. It goes without saying that ap- 
pointments should not be political jobs. The ideal 
way might be for a trained administrator to select 
the personnel, but it is probably more practical in a 
state government set-up to have the selection made 
under civil service rules with examinations ade- 
quately covering the requirements and with proper 
weight given to personality and experience. 

Another requirement is more adequate salaries. 
Men of the caliber needed cannot be obtained in 
the salary ranges found in many state administra- 
tions. Training is also essential. There is a good 
field for “on-the-job” training. The employment 
offices should have as its product, trained personnel 
as well as job placements. 

It will be found advisable also to develop service 
for veterans, juniors, the handicapped and the hard- 
to-place. The latter problem is especially tough but 
some progress should be made on it. 

National conferences of the state administrators 
and their senior assistants are essential in maintain- 
ing adequate uniform standards of operation. The 
states should work toward uniformity of quality in 
their operations. Such conferences can facilitate 
interstate clearance and collection of national labor 
market information. 

In order to maintain the national system under 
state administration, there is a need for federal prep- 
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aration and state adaptation and utilization of uni- 
form records, procedures and manuals. This will 
help in developing interview and referral proce- 
dures, job counseling and occupational classifica- 
tion. 

Such forms and procedures as nearly uniform as 
is wise, without stifling state initiative, already men- 
tioned above, should result in economy of operation 
and ease of reporting. These will, however, need 
some adaptation to meet community needs. That 
adaptation can and should be made without destroy- 
ing the possibility of building up a valid national 
presentation of the labor market situation at any 
given time. 

It is particularly important to set up local ad- 
visory boards. In a report on changeover unemploy- 
ment, published by the Committee for Economic 
Development, a little more than a year ago, such 
boards were specifically recommended in the follow- 
ing words: 

A greatly strengthened system of state and local ad- 
visory committees should be set up, representing citizens, 
business and labor interests of the community. Much 
can be learned in this connection from the successful 
experience of the wartime labor-management commit- 
tees, established to deal with manpower problems. In 
fact, in many areas the existing labor management com- 
mittees might well serve as the nucleus of an effective 
local advisory group. Working closely with the operating 
staff, these committees should see that the employment 
offices provide efficient service to unemployment com- 
pensation agencies, are keyed to meet local employment 
needs and are effectively operated. They can also meet 
an important transition need by developing sound com- 
munity policies on such local labor market matters as 
the reemployment of veterans, the withdrawal of tem- 
porary workers from the labor market, and the employ- 
ment of racial minorities. The advisory committees 
should constitute an essential working part of the public 
employment office system. 

The setting up of such boards will improve the 
operation of the local labor market and increase 
the use of the service. 

What seems at first glance a minor matter, is the 
proper location and appearance of the offices. This 
is not so unimportant as it might appear on first 
thought. It is particularly important with respect 


to professional and clerical workers. In any even 
the morale of the unemployed worker, whatever his 
job may be, will be improved by being received jp 
neat, clean, light and airy quarters where his situa. 
tion will be sympathetically as well as intelligently 
discussed. 

Some thorny problems are going to rise as be. 
tween the employment service and the authorities 
administering unemployment compensation. There 
is danger that under state administration the latter 
may tend to swallow up the employment service 
This would be most unfortunate. It is only necessary 
to review the breadth of useful services which have 
been outlined in the preceding paragraphs to realize 
that they cannot be carried out for the best service 
to the worker, the employer and the community jf 
they are administered with primary reference to un. 
employment compensation. This would narrow the 
field of the employment service to a point where j) 
would become sterile for everything except on 
specific and insufficient function. 

There is at the same time a necessity for close co- 
ordination between the two groups to assure an 
adequate work basis for unemployment compensa- 
tion recipients and equality of opportunity for other 
persons seeking employment. Yet the primary job 
of the service is to bring together the right man and 
the right job, whether or not he is on unemploy. 
ment compensation. There is real danger that the 
selection, guidance and placement function of the 
service may be subordinated to the policing func 
tion, thus missing an important opportunity to im- 
prove labor market operation. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the shifting of 
this service to the state administration offers both 
advantages and dangers, but above all it offers great 
opportunities for development. Those opportunities 
will be greater under the varied conditions met with 
in state operation than they would be under federal 
control. The problem is to retain the principle ad- 
vantages of nation-wide operation with the econom 
and enterprise of state administration. That prob- 
lem can be solved and will lead to an increasing 
value of service to the workers, to industry and to 
the nation as a whole. 
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eTVice, 
Cessary UR EMPLOYMENT SERVICE system has come ol 
h have age. It was a going concern in many com- 
realize munities before passage of the Wagner- 
Service Peyser Act in 1933. It was reasonably effective in 
nity if meeting the emergency situations growing out of 
to un. the national relief crisis in the mid-thirties. It met 
ow the the administrative test imposed by the inauguration 
here it of unemployment compensation benefits in 1938. 
rt one But as a unified program for the organization of 
the American labor market it matured only in the 
ose co. midst of the war crisis since 1940. In that great na- 
Ire an tional effort the employment service was tested and 
pensa- found to be a more virile institution than many had 


- other supposed. 
The mobilization of American manpower for war 


ry job 

in and production was a signal success and we alone of all 
nploy- nations in the war did not have to resort to a com- 
at the pulsory work law. In the administration of our war- 


of the time manpower program, the local offices of the 
USES, under national guidance, accomplished an 


func- 
to im- unprecedented task. During this period offices of 
the United States Employment Service became focal 
ing of points of job placement in hundreds of communi- 
g 


- both ties. The status of the service as a significant factor 
in the organization of the community had in- 


great . 
nities creased. Its prestige was high. In dozens of areas it 
t with had won strong local support from the leaders of 
oderal management and of labor. Advisory committees 


le ad- actively participated in the formulation of policies 
and the winning of public support for these policies. 


nomy 

prob- Millions of workers and thousands of employers 
-asing used these facilities. For the first time on a national 
nd to basis the Employment Service was used by the 


skilled, white-collared workers and often by the pro- 
fessional and semi-professional groups. In brief, the 
— United States Employment Service by 1945 had be- 
come an important institution in our community 
| life, widely accepted, and with a greater influence 
on the organization and practices of the labor mar- 
| ket than is generally recognized. 
And it is well that this is so. We are thrust by the 
| ending of the war into an era in which the full use 
a of our resources both material and human has be- 
| come an economic and political necessity. We can- 
| not provide the billions necessary to service our 
public debt, to pay the cost of meeting our obliga- 
tions to the veterans, and to meet our commitments 
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vert Objectives and Opportunity of the 


—_ Public Employment Service 


By WILLIAM HABER 


Michigan 


for Social Security benefits if our economy limps 
along at less than high-level production and em- 
ployment. Quite apart from the human relations 
aspects of jobs for all who must and want to work, 
our public undertakings are of such magnitude that 
they can be met only if all of our resources are 
working at capacity. 

Under such circumstances and with these objec- 
tives the full utilization of our manpower becomes 
as indispensable in peacetime as it was during the 
war. Jobless men when there are man-less jobs, poor 
placement, square pegs in round holes, wasteful 
shopping around, vain migration and remigration 
—all these are too costly. In human terms they spell 
unnecessary unemployment and personal frustra- 
tion. In material terms they mean less than full use 
of our resources. In brief, an intelligent organization 
of our labor market in every community and across 
the land, unified so that it functions as a national 
network, has become an indispensable element in 
the nation’s full employment goal. 


Employment a Nation-wide Concern 


The controversy over the control of the Employ- 
ment Service has, in many respects, been unfortu- 
nate. For one thing, it diverted the energies and in- 
terests of the staff to the political scene. It intensi- 
fied the controversial jurisdictional issues, not only 
in the federal-state area but also—and this is more 
serious—in emphasizing the divergent interests of 
the employment service function and the adminis- 
tration of the unemployment compensation. There 
are serious problems of coordination, to be sure, 
but I suspect that the area of agreement and the 
unity of interests between the administration of un- 
employment compensation and that of the Employ- 
ment Service is far greater than is suggested by the 
excitement in the recent campaign. The contest is 
over and for the immediate future the issue is how 
best to secure a unified national employment service 
under state administration. 

This issue is of more than transient importance, 
for failure to provide an effective employment serv- 
ice, unified on a national basis, will surely lead to 
Federal administration during the next crisis. Per- 
haps that step may come in any event since an eco- 
nomic analysis of the problem does produce a strong 
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case for a unified service under national administra- 
tion. But whether we revert again to Federal control 
and administration will be determined by the prac- 
tical test of whether there exists a truly national 
employment service under state administration 
when that crisis comes. 

It is well to remember that the Employment Serv- 
ice has been under Federal control and administra- 
tion during every critical period. It was fashioned 
into a national operation with Federal administra- 
tion during World War I; the National Re-employ- 
ment Service was largely relied upon to carry the 
load during the relief crisis beginning in 1933; 
Federal operation was considered necessary for an 
efficient labor market administration during World 
War II. And in the intervening periods, after the 
Federal government had withdrawn, we lacked a 
national employment service. 

The interests of the Federal government in an 
efficient organization of the labor market are greater 
today than in any time in the past. With respect to 
veterans that interest is specially formulated in the 
G. I. Bill. Congress clearly guarantees to returning 
servicemen and women the right to efficient place- 
ment services and employment counseling regardless 
of residence. Apart from its obligations to the vet- 
erans, the Federal government's concern with unem- 
ployment is more direct than ever. Employment 
may be a local problem in the sense of “placement.” 
It is of decided national concern in the sense of gov- 
ernment responsibility and its impact upon the 
economy. These facts are emphasized only to sug- 
gest that in view of such direct and vital concern 
of the Federal government with these issues one 
would be justified in questioning whether ‘states’ 
rights” and local emphasis in employment service 
administration would be sufficient to keep out the 
heavy hand of the central government if we fail to 
have a good employment service. 

Those who are concerned with the maintenance 
of the Federal-state principle in employment serv- 
ice administration must recognize that in the last 
analysis that principle will be subjected to the hard 
test of whether or not it has produced an efficient 
employment service organization capable of meeting 
the requirements of a dynamic national economy. 
It can do so. In that lies the great opportunity. 


Characteristics of an Adequate 
Employment Service 


What should such an employment service pro- 
vide? What are the indispensable functions for 
peacetime operation? There is no mystery about 
these. State administrators of unemployment com- 
pensation and the Federal directors of the USES 
are in substantial agreement concerning the mini- 
mum functions which must be provided and eff- 
ciently administered. 
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FIRST: the placement function. An effective 
placement service to facilitate the re-employment of 
servicemen, former war-workers, youths entering the 
labor market, handicapped workers, older workers, 
women and all other persons seeking jobs. The em. 
ployment service must be a clearing house of em. 
ployment opportunities in the community and 
throughout the country; it must have the adminis. 
trative machinery for assuring to each worker the 
offer of a job for which he is qualified no matte 
where that job is; it must be able to provide each 
employer a choice of the best-qualified workers not 
only from that community but wherever they may 
be if they have registered with the service. It must 
be developing and improving methods of recruit. 
ing, selecting, and placing workers. It must provide 
the sort of service which will attract technical and 
professional personnel. . 

An effective placement service would correct aim. 
less searching for jobs and would reduce waste of 
time and effort both for job-seekers and for em. 
ployers. It would facilitate transfer and clearance 
on an inter-area, inter-state, and inter-regional basis, 
It would provide among its other activities the 
“suitable work test” for unemployment compensa- 
tion applicants. 

SECOND: a counseling program. Employment 
counseling is a specialized function calling for spe- 
cial skills and knowledge. It is an indispensable 
phase of a modern employment service if the service 
is to be of maximum aid to those who seek such aid 
in the labor market. A large number of job-seekers 
need this aid: veterans who have had no employ- 
ment experience before their induction into the 
armed forces, youths seeking their first job, handi- 
capped workers who need special assistance in lo- 
cating a job to fit their reduced competence. Ina 
(lynamic labor market with technological displace. 
ment and high labor turnover, thousands of work- 
ers need to be assisted by employment counseling 
that will determine their present or potential work 
abilities and interests in the light of accurate in 
formation about job requirements and employment 
opportunities. An efficient employment service can 
and must provide such guidance. Without it our 
problems of individual maladjustment will continue 
to mount. 

THIRD: special services to veterans. Congress has 
provided for the men and women who have served 
in the armed forces of our country—over 15,000,000 
—an efficient placement and counseling service 80 
as to provide them with a maximum opportunity in 
finding gainful employment. The Veterans’ Place 
ment Service Board is under obligation under a 
Congressional mandate to see that such service is 
provided. Among the duties assigned to the USES 
in Title Four of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944 are: (a) to register veterans in local employ- 
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Objectives and Opportunity of the Public Employment Service 


ment offices; (b) to assist in securing and maintain- 
ing current information as to various types of avail- 
able employment in public works, and private in- 
dustry or business; (c) to promote the interests of 
employers in employing veterans; (d) to maintain 
regular contacts with employers and veterans’ or- 
ganizations, and (e) to assist in improving working 
conditions and the advancement of employment of 
veterans. 

It was not the intention of Congress to provide 
diferent quality of service in different states. Nor 
is it possible for a soundly conceived employment 
service to provide for one group a quality of serv- 
ice that is different from that available to others. 

FOURTH: personnel assistance to industry and 
labor organizations. The employment service must 
continue and expand its work of occupational re- 
search and analysis. The placement function and 
employment counseling require accurate occupa- 
tional information and employment test materials. 
Employers, especially in small establishments need 
the tools developed by the Employment Service to 
improve their personnel management, to aid them 
in effective selection, assignments, and transfer. Any 
increase in the efficient utilization of the labor force 
contributes to an increase in our national income 
and standard of living. The employment service can 
be of aid in this effort. 

FIFTH: labor market information. Comprehen- 
sive labor market information was developed on a 
national and local basis for the first time during 
the war period. The USES provided us with the 
basic facts concerning the economic structure of the 
labor market. We had at hand the specific knowl- 
edge of the manpower situation in each important 
labor market in the country—the facts as to the level 
of employment; the current and anticipated de- 
mand for labor in sufficient detail as to occupation, 
age, sex, and other characteristics of labor needed; 
the activities which were declining and those which 
were expanding; the shortages and surpluses; the 
nature of the labor supply; labor turnover; com- 
munity practices regarding employment; and _sim- 
ilar data. These facts were absolutely essential to 
the efficient functioning of the local employment 
office. The complete picture of the labor market was 
thus available at one central point in each com- 
munity. 

This kind of information should not be permitted 
to become a postwar casualty. It is just as indispens- 
able in the period of transition and in the period of 
full employment which may be ahead. 

Labor market information and analysis is more 
than a tool to provide the service with operating 
statistics. It can provide a catalog of the local labor 
supply, it can increase the geographical and indus- 
trial mobility of our workers, it can be of direct aid 
to employers and labor unions in planning their 
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labor relations programs. It is indispensable for 
realistic community planning. 

SIXTH: the Employment Service and commu- 
nity planning. A good employment service should 
have a prominent place in the community effort to 
increase economic activities and maintain high 
levels and stable employment. Labor and manage- 
ment leaders are increasingly recognizing the im- 
portance of community employment planning. The 
experience of the local units of the Committee of 
Economic Development suggests the immense possi- 
bilities of such grass roots planning. the Employ- 
ment Service, largely because it can be the reposi- 
tory of the basic information and economic data 
growing out of its contact with labor supply and 
labor demand will be in a vital position to provide 
an accurate basis for community planning. It can 
play a prominent role in stimulating local programs 
in every community. 

An employment service such as here projected 
does not exist in the United States at the present 
time. We have never had the kind of service needed 
to do its part in maintaining the economy at a high 
level of production and employment. Before the 
war the service was utilized by a relatively small 
proportion of employers and workers. The adoption 
of unemployment compensation brought the bulk 
of our wage earners into contact with the employ- 
ment service in their communities. Employers’ con- 
tact with the United States Employment Service 
during the war was in many instances not one of 
choice. Yet substantial progress has been made, prog- 
ress in coverage, in employer contacts, in the im- 
provement of standards, in the refinement of meth- 
ods and procedures and in the training of person- 
nel. Can the gains of the war period be retained? 
Will workers come to look upon the Employment 
Service not only as the place where the unemploy- 
ment compensation work test is applied but also as 
the community center to which they can bring their 
employment problems? Can the service develop pro- 
grams and procedures which would attract the 
highly skilled, the professional, the junior execu- 
tive type of employee? Will the employer come to 
look upon the employment service in his area as an 
agency which can meet his manpower needs and 
thus free him from the responsibility of expensive 
recruiting programs? 

Such support from workers and employers, from 
management associations and labor organizations 
will not be easy to secure. It will come only as the 
employment service proves that it is capable of pro- 
viding a complete and competent labor market serv- 
ice, non-partisan in the political sphere and im- 
partial in the labor relations sphere. It must be effi- 
cient, it must be well-staffed, its personnel must be 
well-paid and selected on a merit basis, and it must 
recognize its goal—the maintenance of a unified na- 
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tional network of employment offices in which each 
local office is a vital part. Weak local offices and in- 
competent state systems reduce the effectiveness of 
the entire network. 

The Employment Service system must also recog- 
nize the important role which has to be played by 
the Federal end of the Federal-state plan. Federal 
supervision with minimum standards requiring a 
unified system of high quality thus becomes in- 
dispensable. Otherwise the same divergencies of 
quality in local service, in coverage, in program 
that prevailed before 1940 will return. And with it 
will come Federal administration during the next 
crisis. From that point of view, Federal supervision 
with minimum standards becomes important as a 
basis of preserving the co-operative Federal-state 
system. Isolationism in state administration of the 
Employment Service is as inadmissable in the pres- 
ent labor market as it is in international relations. 


An Opportunity for Cooperative Development 


The return of the Employment Service to state 
operation on November 15th may not permanently 
settle the issue. There is, however, present in that 
step a great opportunity to develop in the United 
States Employment Service an effective instrument 
of labor market organization on the basis of a co- 
operative Federal-state program. Such a program 
will have to take into account the central issues 
which will test the soundness of the Employment 
Service in operation. There are at least five prob- 
lems which bear watching. 

FIRST, is the basic program in operation every- 
where? One phase of that program, the Veterans’ 
Placement Service, is required. The other phases 
are just as indispensable. The administrative au- 
thorities have wide discretion as to what should be 
considered a minimum program. More important 
than the discretion, however, is the fact that sub- 
stantial variation in the content and quality of the 
Employment Service program throughout the na- 
tion may weaken the entire structure and emphasize 
again the need for Federal operation. The states in 
co-operation with the Federal government will 
serve themselves best if they recognize the necessity 
of substantial unity in the Employment Service pro- 
gram in all sections of the country. 

SECOND, does the program have national em- 
phasis or has the return of the Employment Service 
to state operation led to the erection of economic 
fences which must be scaled by employers and 
workers before recruitment and referrals are pos- 
sible? This is a real danger of state administration. 
It is not enough to indicate that the numbers in- 
volved in inter-state clearance are relatively small. 
Small or large such numbers are often of vital im- 
portance, and any restrictions, discouragements, or 
obstacles to the free mobility of labor, are econom- 


ically unsound. Localism is strong in the American 
community. It is natural for the people to feel thay 
the labor market should be entirely a local affaiy 
Employers are not averse to holding on to surplus 
workers in the community and labor is not opposed 
to local scarcities. The Employment Service must 
nevertheless seek to break down localism in the 
American labor market. It can not be a party to it 
and still be a part of the network of national offices, 

THIRD, the relationship between the Employ. 
ment Service and the Unemployment Compensa. 
tion Administration is of crucial importance. The 
two activities are inextricably interwoven in the 
local office. The closest possible integration is called 
for. Unified direction of both activities at the local 
level is probably inevitable and under most circum. 
stances desirable. At the same time the subordina. 
tion of the employment service function, as an ad. 
junct to unemployment compensation, as the “work 
test ofice,””’ would be disastrous from the viewpoint 
of the basic objectives of labor market organization, 
The offer of suitable work to unemployed work. 
ers covered by the state laws is but one of the func 
tions of the Employment Service. It has a respon. 
sibility to those not covered by the compensation 
legislation, and to those whose compensation claims 
have been exhausted. Workers must be referred to 
jobs on the basis of qualifications alone without re- 
gard to the status of their unemployment compen- 
sation benefits. The unemployment compensation 
program is tangible, definite and closely bounded 
by provisions of the law. Vast sums of money are 
involved and employers are quite naturally inter- 
ested in the financial consequences of that program. 
The employment service program, on the other 
hand, is flexible, variable and the extent to which 
its provisions are efficiently carried out are often 
open to controversy. It is to be expected that the 
administrators of the joint program would tend to 
concentrate on the more definite aspects of the oper- 
ation. Consequently, state administrators must be 
constantly on guard against making the employment 
service subservient to unemployment compensation. 
Domination of the Employment Service by the Un- 
employment Compensation authorities with empha- 
sis on that rather than the Employment Service 
function represents a genuine danger which those 
who urge the preservation of the co-operative Fed- 
eral-state system should watch. 

FOURTH, as in the local office operations, close 
collaboration at the Federal level between the Social 
Security Administration of the Federal Security 
Agency and the USES of the Department of Labor 
is highly essential. There is a strong case for con- 
tinuing the present administrative separation at 
the Federal level with the Employment Service ad- 
ministered by the Department of Labor and the 

(Continued on Page 287) 
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Reform of Unemployment Compensation 


Administrative Finance 


By Mitton O. Loysen 


Executive Director, New York State Division of Placement and Unemployment Insurance 


OVERNMENT in America today accepts as its 
normal responsibility the job of making 
provision for the safety, health, individual 

freedom and general welfare of its citizens. Many 
of its operations have become so commonplace that 
they are thoughtlessly accepted as being in the nat- 
ural order of things. This is as it should be, for it 
indicates that an efficient public service is being 
performed. | 

More novel and therefore still very much alive 
in the awareness of the public are the various func- 
tions of government designed to protect the eco- 
nomic welfare of the individual. Since these en- 
largements of the responsibility of government are 
still new, many of them have not attained the 
smoothness of operation which comes only through 
broad experience, and many of them are still sub- 
ject to criticism. 

The most immediate and vital public service 
which can be rendered today, therefore, will be 
found in working for the improvement of these 
recent additions to the functions of government, 
thus ensuring their permanence as well as enlarg- 
ing their usefulness to society. Most urgently im- 
portant is the very real public service which can be 
rendered by contributing to improvements in our 
present social security legislation and by working 
for betterment of the administration of that pro- 
gram. The importance of the program was pointed 
out by President Roosevelt when, in signing the 
Social Security Act on August 14, 1935, he called it 
“a cornerstone in a structure which is being built 
but is by no means complete . . . a structure in- 
tended to lessen the force of possible future depres- 
sions. . . . It is, in short, a law that will take care of 
human needs and at the same time provide for the 
United States an economic structure of vastly 
greater soundness.” 

We now have had a decade of experience with the 
unemployment insurance branch of the social se- 
curity system. It has operated during the tail end of 
the most severe economic depression in history, fol- 
lowed by more than four and a half years of par- 
ticipation in the war, and a year of reconversion to 
peacetime activity. Sundry problems in adjusting 


unemployment compensation to changing needs 


have been, on the whole, successfully met. During 
this decade, all states have expanded their original 


benefit provisions so that the state laws now pro- 
vide more adequate protection to unemployed work- 
ers to tide them over periods of involuntary unem- 
ployment and consequent loss of wages. 

The unemployment compensation system and its 
sister agency, the employment service, which co- 
operates in the administration of the program, have 
more direct and continuous contact with the public 
than any other branch of the government. During 
the past year millions of people have visited its local 
offices every week. Everyone connected with the ad- 
ministration of this vast system, from the inter- 
viewer in the local office to the top administrator, 
has an opportunity for real public service. 


Good Personnel and Organization Needed 

The effectiveness of any system is n~ greater than 
the effectiveness of the personnel who administer it. 
The individual citizen knows and judges the system 
only by his own personal contact with the people 
who meet him, communicate with him, or handle 
his case. Rightly or wrongly, government agencies 
are praised or condemned on the basis of the in- 
dividual citizen’s experience. 

But with the best will in the world on the part 
of the personnel, a system must still be efficiently 
and sensibly organized, if it is to function smoothly. 
In the unemployment compensation program one 
aspect of the joint state-federal system clearly needs 
re-examination. This is the method of financing un- 
employment compensation administration as it has 
developed under the Social Security Act. 

Funds are obtained for unemployment compen- 
sation benefits and administration from contribu- 
tions made by employers (in two states employees 
also contribute to the state benefit fund). Subject 
employers pay at the rate of 2.7 per cent of their 
payrolls (except as modified by experience rating 
provisions of state laws) to the state government, 
and a net of 0.3 per cent to the Federal government. 
The monies paid to the states are turned over to 
the United States Treasury, and deposited in the 
Unemployment Trust Fund to the credit of the in- 
dividual states. This fund is used exclusively for 
benefit payments by the states to claimants. 

The 0.3 per cent paid directly to the Federal gov- 
ernment was originally intended to meet the admin- 
istrative costs, both federal and state, of the unem- 
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ployment insurance program. As a matter of fact, 
the proceeds of this tax go into the general funds 
of the Treasury, and the amount available for op- 
erating expenses of the state governments, as well as 
of the federal agencies concerned, is dependent on 
annual appropriations by Congress. This method of 
financing state operations has caused great dissatis- 
faction among the states responsible for the pro- 
grams and has, in my opinion, definitely impaired 
proper administration and strangulated progress. 
A revision of the present method is now recom- 
mended also by the Social Security Administration. 


Federal Concern over State Costs 


First, there is ever-present federal concern over 
the cost of state administration. This concern is 
natural since the Federal government is responsible 
for handling the money. But there have been clashes 
of opinion between the states and the federal agency. 
How can there be smooth operations when one 
party to the transaction, the state, is responsible for 
efficient administration and a different party, the 


Federal government, holds the purse strings? 
As the Social Security Administration stated in 
its 1945 Annual Report: “Since the Federal grant 


covers all administrative expenses, certain of the 
usual State controls on operations are absent. The 


States, responsible for the operation of the State 
programs, have no direct stake in the economical 
operation of the system; the Federal Government, 
responsible for all the costs of operation of the State 
programs, takes no direct part in the operation. 
The complete separation of financial and adminis- 
trative responsibility inevitably presents difficult 
problems for both the Federal and the State agency. 
With the best of intentions on both sides, the divi- 
sion of responsibility cannot but be a source of mis- 
understanding and irritation.” 


Inefficient Handling of Budget Requests 


Let us look at what happens to a state budget re- 
quest for funds to administer its unemployment 
compensation system. In New York, for example, 
the budget request is based on unit costs and prices 
which are developed from a comprehensive costing 
system in which the time of each employee is 
charged to a uniform set of functional codes. Sepa- 
rate budget requests are prepared by each bureau 
within the State Unemployment Insurance Division. 
These are reviewed in the light of the Division's 
total program by the Division’s Administrative 
Finance Office and the Executive Director. The 
Division’s request for funds resulting from this 
process is backed by detailed figures for each op- 
eration. It is not a first figure to be used for bargain- 
ing purposes but is rather the amount of money 
which the administration considers essential to do a 
good job in the state of New York. 


The administrative grant process to meet the re. 
quirements of the state starts more than a year 
ahead of the time when grants are normally made 
and here is where the trouble begins. Without 
knowing what the states are going to ask for, the 
Federal Security Administrator submits a budget on 
a national basis to the Federal Bureau of the 
Budget. Load estimates based on national economic 
assumptions are submitted. Historical functional 
cost factors are applied to these estimates. Review 
of the budget is made without consultation with 
state administrators and still without knowledge of 
what the states believe will be needed for the period 
in question. Some months later the approved total 
budget figure is included in the Executive Budget 
and sent to Congress. Then comes the House A 
propriations Committee after a lapse of several addi. 
tional months. Still there is no communication with 
the states and no knowledge of the amounts to be 
requested by them. 

This process goes on through the Senate Finance 
Committee, Conference Committee and on the floors 
of both Houses, and at each one of the six or seven 
points, adjustments (usually downward) are made 
in accordance with the whims of the individuals re. 
sponsible. Never does the Federal Security Admin- 
istrator know in advance of the beginning of the 
fiscal year how much is going to be available for 
grants to the states. But, in any event, the original 
request is out of date and out of line with require. 
ments for the immediate period ahead. Then comes 
the fantastic business of distributing the amount 
allowed by Congress among the several states. Quo- 
tas are set up for purposes of negotiation. For the 
past several years no effort has been made to satisfy 
needs of the states for proper administration. It has 
been a case rather of doing the best they could to 
make a fair distribution of the deficit among the 
states, using historical costs of the already restricted 
administrations. 

Regional offices of the Federal Security Agency 
dealing with the states have only limited authority, 
and all disagreements are submitted to Washington 
for decision. That ends any hope of obtaining 
proper funds in spite of the carefully prepared and 
supported request. Washington approves a grant, 
adjusted by the proportionate amount of the total 
deficit, according to federal notions of what costs 
and prices should be. And there is a wide difference 
of opinion on what adequacy of unemployment 
compensation administrative and performance 


standards should be. 

Any blame to be taken by federal officials because 
of insufficient preparation, justification, and sup- 
port of requests for appropriations before the 
Budget Bureau and Congress is difficult to appraise. 
However, the fact remains that, because of a series 
of federal actions, whether by the executive or the 
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legislative branch of the Federal government, the 
individual states are hampered in the administra- 
tion of their laws, as well as in developmental and 
experimental work which is one of the advantages 
of separate state systems. 

The actual effect of this process in dollars and 
cents can be seen from the experience of New York 
in the fiscal year 1944-45. This state’s budget re- 
quest for administration amounted to $5,300,000 
(23.4 per cent of the amount paid to the Federal 
government by New York employers). The request 
was cut as the result of action taken at four different 
federal review points and the amount finally allotted 
to New York state was less than $4,300,000. With over 
$1,000,000 cut from the original request, the final 
figure amounted to only 18.8 per cent of the tax 
collected from New York employers. 


Diversion of State Tax to Other Uses 


A second source from which dissatisfaction in the 
states stems is the circumstance that part of the fed- 
eral tax of 0.3 per cent, planned in 1935 (before 
experience with actual administration had begun) 
to cover the cost of unemployment compensation 
administration, has annually been diverted to other 
uses. In the decade ending with 1944-45, over one 
billion dollars was collected through this tax on 
employers and turned over to the general fund of 
the United States Treasury. Only $417,000,000 was 
expended on administration of unemployment com- 
pensation and the employment service, leaving a 
net profit to the United States Treasury substan- 
tially in excess of $600,000,000. This huge surplus 
makes it particularly difficult for the states to accept 
a parsimonious attitude on the part of federal au- 
thorities. Instead of having a vigorous and strong 
administration that may confidently plan for the 
future and make preparations for load fluctuations, 
state administrators are compelled to sit tight until 
backlogs have accumulated and troubles and con- 
fusion in the field have multiplied. 


Dual Reporting and Taxation Unnecessary 


A third cause of dissatisfaction, although affecting 
state administration as such only indirectly, is the 
requirement under the present system for dual re- 
porting and taxation for unemployment insurance 
purposes. Employers must submit reports and pay 
taxes quarterly to the states and annually to the 
Federal government. In the latter reports, they must 
account for the taxes paid to the states. 

It is well known that employers’ reporting and 
record-keeping requirements for various govern- 
mental purposes are sizeable and burdensome. Most 
of these requirements are seemingly necessary and 
unavoidable. However, I am sure ways and means 
can be devised which will make a part of this ob- 
ligation unnecessary. Dual reporting for unemploy- 


ment compensation purposes should be abolished 
so as to relieve the employers’ reporting burdens. 

Let us now consider alternative methods of 
financing state administration of the unemployment 
compensation program and test them against the 
points of dissatisfaction discussed above. At the 
other extreme of the present system, there is com- 
plete state financing of state administration. An in- 
termediate solution would be financing by the Fed- 
eral government on a matching or other propor- 
tionate basis. 

However, no such intermediate approach would 
cure the unhealthy conditions which are the source 
of the evil. Financing of administration on a match- 
ing or other proportionate basis would require that 
federal revenues for this purpose be continued. If 
the present federal tax is retained, or some modi- 
fication of it, the probability that again not all mon- 
ies so collected would be returned to the states for 
state purposes is so great that it can be accepted al- 
most as a certainty. The difference between this and 
the present method of financing would be one of 
degree at best. 

As long as the Federal government has a financial 
stake in state administration, the states will be 
hampered. It will be the duty of federal officials to 
keep costs down to necessities as they see them 
whether the Federal government carries the full 
financial burden or only part of it. State adminis- 
trations, furthermore, will still have to spend con- 
siderable time and energy (which means additional 
cost and less application to other problems) to con- 
vince the federal authorities of certain needs, recog- 
nized in the state but not so readily understood on 
the federal level, which is remote from local ad- 
ministrative pressures and problems. With such an 
intermediate solution, moreover, employers would 
not be relieved of double reporting and accounting. 


State Should Finance Unemployment Insurance 


The only way to eradicate the evil is to cut it off 
at its root. This, in my opinion, calls for adoption 
of complete financing of state unemployment in- 
surance administration from state sources. States 
should free themselves from federal tutelage. They 
should become self-reliant, and they are ready and 
able to do so. It can hardly be seriously assumed, 
that, after more than ten years of experience, with 
eight years of benefit-paying experience, the states 
need supervision in administering this program. 

Complete state financing would remove the main 
sources of friction and clashes between federal and 
state officials. A truly cooperative insurance pro- 
gram could be developed. With the limited tax base 
used to finance unemployment insurance there is 
no logical reason why funds collected should not 
be used exclusively for this purpose. 

(Continued on Page 285) 
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Return of the Employment Service 
to State Operation 


Consensus of Regional Meetings Arranged by The Council of State Governments 


N DECEMBER, 1941, at the request of the President 
of the United States, the states agreed to loan 
the employment service to the Federal govern- 


ment for the war production emergency. Following 


the termination of this emergency, the states urged 
and insisted upon the return of the employment 
service to the states. By enactment of Public Law 
549, the 79th Congress provided for the return of 
the employment service to the states on November 
5, 1946. The problem confronting the states is: 
(a) To insure the return of this service in a smooth, 
expeditious and effective manner and to avoid any dis- 
ruptions in the service which has been and is of great and 
increasing importance to employers, employees and the 
general public; and 
(b) To develop and perfect the employment service un- 
der state operation, in order to perform in the most effi- 
cient manner its major functions of providing qualified 
employees for industry and agriculture, suitable jobs 
for employees, and to provide those special services so 
necessary in our present day economy. 
(c) To improve research and statistical services relative 
to the labor market as a tool for effective operation and 
as a basis for extensive educational programs.' 

In order to facilitate a smooth transition from 
Federal to state operation and to assist in the de- 
velopment of improved standards and procedures 
in the administration of the employment service, 
representatives of the states consulted together at 
four regional meetings arranged by the Council of 
State Governments. Dates and places of the Re- 
gional meetings were as follows: 


Northeastern New York City August 16, 1946 
Western San Francisco August 23, 1946 
Midwestern Chicago August 30, 1946 
Southern Memphis September 6, 1946 
These four regional meetings were attended by rep- 
resentatives of Governors, Commissions on Inter- 


state Cooperation and Employment Security Ad- 
ministrations to consider the problems involved in 
the smooth transfer, effective administration and 
efficient operation of the employment service. 

The following memorandum summarizes the con- 
sensus of the four regional meetings with respect to 
these problems: 

On August 27, 1945 the Executive Committee of 
the Gevernors’ Conference submitted a memoran- 


1This paragraph added by Western, Midwestern and 


Southern Regional Meetings. 
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dum to the President of the United States in which 
it urged: 


Because unemployment compensation and employ- 
ment services are inseparable parts of a single, oo 
ordinated employment security program, neither of the 
two can operate efficiently when the policies of each are 
formulated at different levels. Experience establishes 
that fact. Only by unified administration and planning 
can the staff of both services be best utilized to meet our 
present problems which require constant re-evaluation 
of the emphasis to be placed on the various aspects of 
the unified program. 

Immediate reintegration of the employment service 
and unemployment compensation programs will insure 
the rapid transfer of workers to peacetime employment 
and prompt payment of unemployment compensation 
to those workers who are not immediately placed in 
jobs, thus assisting in a smooth transition to a peacetime 
economy. 


The Conference endorsed this statement, and it 
was the consensus that in day-to-day operation—on 
the federal and state levels and in the local offices— 
the employment service and unemployment com- 
pensation should be integrated to every extent pos: 
sible: (1) for the purpose of coordinating the activi- 
ties of-the two groups and (2) for the purpose of 
using to full advantage available personnel in the 
over-all department. 

It was realized that this general principle would 
of necessity require certain adjustments in a num- 
ber of states to fit into the over-all structure and 
operating pattern of the state governments. 

It was emphasized specifically, however, that the 
major objective in all of the states should be the 
development and operation of an effective employ- 
ment security program designed to serve employers, 
employees and the general public in the most effi- 
cient manner. 

During the war emergency Congress deemed it 
advisable to transfer the Farm Placement Service 
from the Employment Service to the Department of 
Agriculture and to operate this activity through 
the Extension Division of the Department of Agri- 
culture. With the expiration of the emergency, we 
recommend that the Farm Placement Service be re- 
turned to the Employment Service and adminis- 
tered as originally provided in the Wagner-Peyser 
Act.? 


? This paragraph added by Southern Regional Meeting. 
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Return of the Employment Service to State Operation 


It was agreed that the most difficult single prob- 
lem involved in the transfer is that of the adjust- 
ment of personnel in such a manner as to main- 
tain continuing operation, improve the activities, 
and render all necessary services in an efficient and 
economical manner. 

Throughout the Act returning the employment 
service to the states this is the very evident intent. 

In fact, the Act emphasizes the desirability and 
the necessity of effecting the transfer of personnel 
in such a manner as to conform with state civil 
service laws and state merit systems. It was the opin- 
ion that this is most important from the standpoint 
of efficient operation of an employment security 
program and the maintenance of civil service and 
merit systems already established in the several 
slates. 

With this in mind, it was urged that the Secretary 
of Labor in cooperation with the states, as provided 
in section: Grants to States for Public Employment 
Offices—Sub-Section (1) (a)-B--take whatever steps 
might be necessary to insure the effective operation 
of this transfer in accordance with constitutional 
and statutory provisions in force in the states. 

After November 15, the employment service will 
be maintained and operated on a federal-state coop- 
erative basis. 

Direction and operation will be the responsibility 
of the states. The Wagner-Peyser Act, however, pro- 
vides (Section g) and Public Law 549 contemplates, 
that the Federal government shal? have certain 
supervisory duties and responsibilities, and that the 
service will be “conducted in accordance with the 
rules and regulations and the standards of efficiency 
prescribed by the director in accordance with the 
provisions of this {Wagner-Peyser] Act.” 

In order to insure the efficient transfer and pro- 
mote in every way possible on a continuing basis the 
effective operation of this cooperative public service, 
it was urged that such rules, regulations and stand- 
ards of efficiency as may be necessary to comply with 
this provision of the Act be developed cooperatively 
between the Federal Department and representa- 
tives of the several states. 

It was specifically urged that all federal agencies 
concerned with this problem work solely through 
the heads of the departments concerned with the 


administration of employment security in the states.’ 


It was further agreed that with the return of the 
employment service to the states it is incumbent 
upon the states individually and the states work- 
ing together through interstate cooperation to so 
organize their employment security programs and 
operate them on the state level and in the local 
offices as to meet the needs of our rapidly develop- 
ing economy in the postwar period, and to render 


This paragraph added by Western, Midwestern and 
Southern Regional Meetings. 
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all necessary services to those who look to this most 
important function of government for guidance and 
assistance. 

On September go the Secretary of Labor wrote to 
all Governors the following letter: 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Office of the Secretary 


September go, 1946 
My dear Governor: 

As you know, the States resume operation of the pub- 
lic Employment Service on November 16 of this year, 
under the provisions of the Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933, 
and in accordance with the Labor-Federal Security Ap- 
propriation Act of 1947. I have postponed writing you 
concerning this transfer until this time when I could 
advise you of the basic plans and policies upon which 
we hope to build our cooperative Federal-State program. 

In my judgment the purposes of the Wagner-Peyser 
Act can be achieved only by thorough-going cooperation 
between the Federal and State Governments in the 
exercise of their respective responsibilities. I want to 
assure you that cooperation and consultation will, there- 
fore,.be the guiding principles of the Department of 
Labor in carrying out its responsibilities. To that end I 
directed Mr. Robert C. Goodwin, Director of the United 
States Employment Service, to secure the point of view 
of the States on matters of basic policy relating to the 
return of the Employment Servic® system to a Federal- 
State basis. 

Consultations with the State agencies began immedi- 
ately after the Congress passed the legislation providing 
for the transfer of the public employment offices. ‘This 
process has now been completed and I have just approved 
the enclosed documents, which incorporate the plans and 
policies developed as a result of these consultations. For 
ease of reference, I am also enclosing a copy of the 
Wagner-Peyser Act. The United States Employment 
Service is making these documents and other necessary 
materials immediately available to your State agency and 
stands ready to render every assistance, in order that your 
State agency may be prepared to take over the offices 
and continue their operation on November 16 without 
any interruption in service. 

I know you recognize the vital role which these offices 
can and should perform in the economy of your State 
and the Nation. To an increasing extent the local pub- 
lic employment office has come to be recognized as the 
focal point in the community for servicing employers 
and workers, including veterans and non-veterans, with 
respect to their employment problems. I am sure we 
can look forward to the full cooperation of your State 
in attaining our mutual objective of a fully effective 
and efficient system of public employment offices. 

I trust that this letter may represent the beginning 
of a happy relationship between this Department of 
the Federal Government and your State in the admin- 
istration of this important program. Please do not 
hesitate to call upon us whenever we can be of assist- 
ance to you in promoting the interest of the Employ- 
ment Service. 

Very truly yours, 
L. B. Schwellenbach 
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Agricultural Research and Marketing 
Under Public Law 733 


By H. K. THATCHER 


Director, Division of Agriculture and Industry of the Arkansas Resources and Development Commission 
and Executive Secretary of the National Association of Commissioners, 
Secretaries and Directors of Agriculture 


ROM TIME immemorial agriculture has borne 

the burden in the civilization of the world, but 

agriculture has never been rewarded for the 
great service that it has performed for the people 
of the earth. Only in the United States has agricul- 
ture even momentarily approached the levels of 
well-being attained by other economic activities, 
and this approach has been on the occasion of 
wasteful and destructive wars. Attempt is now be- 
ing made through additional research to give agri- 
culture economic parity with industry. Planners be- 
lieve this can be done through research in the pro- 
duction of raw materials and in the marketing or 
distribution of these raw materials. The 79th Con- 
gress took positive action in this respect by creat- 
ing Public Law 733. 

The Congress, after considering House Resolu- 
tion 6548 by Flannagan, Chairman of the House 
Agriculture Committee, and House Resolution 6692 
by Hope, Ranking Minority Member of the House 
Agriculture Committee, finally combined these two 
proposed pieces of legislation into House Resolu- 
tion 6932 which, after limited hearings, was rushed 
to passage in both the House and the Senate. The 
President signed the bill into law August 14, 1946. 

Public Law 733 broadened the authority of the 
Bankhead-Jones Act of 1935 by providing for “‘fur- 
ther research into basic laws and principles relating 
to agriculture and to improve and facilitate the 
marketing and distribution of agricultural prod- 
ucts.” 

This Law provides that the Federal government 
may appropriate large sums of money to be used in 
cooperation with the states in doing increased agri- 
cultural research, with particular emphasis being 
placed upon research in marketing. The Law is di- 
vided into three titles and will be briefed under 
these respective titles: 


Title I 

Title I of the new Law was originally introduced 
in the House as H.R. 6548 by Flannagan and was 
sponsored primarily by research men both in the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and in the various 
Land Grant College Experiment Stations. 
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Title I provides that the Congress may vote $2,- 
500,000 for the fiscal year ending June go, 194), 
and increase this amount over a five-year period 
when a yearly total of $20,000,000 could be appro- 
priated; this money to be allocated to the states by 
the Secretary of Agriculture under such rules and 
regulations as he may provide, with the restriction 
that 20 percent of it must be used for research in 
marketing. Some of the funds would have to be 
matched by the states in order for the states to par- 
ticipate under Title I. A brief detail of this title 
is as follows: 

Section 1. This section provides for the expansion 
of basic research in agriculture in its broadest as- 
pects by: 

(1) Improvement in quality of products, methods 
of production, marketing, distribution, processing 
and utilization at all stages from producer to con- 
sumer. 

(2) Research into problems of human nutrition 
and nutritive values, gains or losses of these values 
at any stage of production, distribution and prepara- 
tion for use by consumers. 

Section ro provides that: 

(1) In order to carry out further research in devel- 
oping new uses for agricultural commodities, the 
Congress is authorized to appropriate, in addition 
to any other sums mentioned under Title I, $3,000, 
ooo for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1947, to be 
increased over a five-year period when the sum of 
$15,000,000 per year may be appropriated for this 
purpose. 

(2) This money is to be allocated by the Secretary 
of Agriculture in accordance with such regulations 
as he deems necessary. It is the intention that this 
money be spent in Department of Agriculture lab- 
oratories, but the Secretary may, under certain cir- 
cumstances, enter into contract with public or 
private organizations or individuals in order to 
carry out certain research programs. 

(3) In order to carry out further the purposes of 
Section 1, provision is made for an extension of co 
operation in research with State Agricultural Ex- 
periment Stations and other appropriate agencies. 
For this purpose the Congress is authorized to ap- 
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propriate $1,500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1947, and increase this amount over a period of 
four years when this appropriation would reach a 
total of $6,000,000 per year. 

) In order to prevent duplication of work under 
Title I, the Secretary of Agriculture is required to 
make an annual report to the Congress showing the 
names of all the cooperating agencies and the work 
that they are doing and where that work is being 
performed. 


Title I 

This portion of the law stems from House Resolu- 
tion 6692 by Hope, and may be cited as the “Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act of 1946.” Title II deals 
primarily with marketing problems and seeks to ex- 
tend research, educational programs, and service 
and regulatory work in the marketing of agricul- 
tural products. Title II is briefed as follows: 

Section 202 provides for: 
(1) The promotion of a scientific approach to the 
problem of marketing, transportation and distribu- 
tion of agricultural products through research, 
study and experimentation. 
(2) The cooperation of Federal and state agencies, 
farm organizations and private industry in extend- 
ing the provisions of Title II. 

Section 203 directs and authorizes the Secretary 
of Agriculture to: 
(1) Conduct, assist and foster research, investiga- 
tion and experimentation to determine the best 
methods of processing, preparation for market, 
packaging, handling, transporting, storing, dis- 
tributing and marketing agricultural products. 
(2) Determine cost of marketing agricultural prod- 
ucts in their various forms and through the various 
channels and to foster and assist in the development 
and establishment of more efficient marketing 
methods. 
(3) Develop and improve standards of quality, con- 
dition, quantity, grade and packaging and recom- 
mend and demonstrate such standards. 
(4) Conduct, assist, foster and direct studies and in- 
formational programs designed to eliminate arti- 
ficial barriers to the free movement of agricultural 
products. 
(5) Foster and assist in the development of new or 
expanded markets, new uses and new techniques in 
the moving of larger quantities of agricultural prod- 
ucts through marketing systems. 
(6) Conduct and cooperate in consumer education 
in order to secure greater consumption of agricul- 
tural products. 
(7) Collect and disseminate market information. 
(8) Inspect, certify and identify the class, quality, 
quantity and condition of agricultural products 
when shipped or received in interstate commerce. 
Reasonable fees may be collected for this service. 


(9) Determine the needs and develop or assist in the 
development of plans for efficient agricultural mar- 
keting facilities. 
(10) Assist in improving transportation services and 
facilities and in the securing of reasonable trans- 
portation rates and charges. 
(11) Collect, tabulate and disseminate statistics on 
marketing agricultural products. 
(12) Develop and promulgate, for the use and at 
the request of any Federal agency or state, procure- 
ment standards and specifications for agricultural 
products. 
(13) Conduct, assist, encourage and promote re- 
search, investigation and experimentation to deter- 
mine the most efficient and practical means, meth- 
ods or processes for the handling, storing, preserv- 
ing, protecting, processing and distributing of agri- 
cultural commodities. 
Section 204. Provisions under this section: 
(1) The Congress may appropriate $2,500,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1947, and increase 
this amount over a five-year period until the yearly 
sum to be appropriated is $20,000,000. 
(2) Such sums as may be appropriated under Sec- 
tion 204 shall be in addition to and not a substitu- 
tion for sums appropriated or otherwise made avail- 
able to the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
(3) The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to 
make available such funds appropriated under Sec- 
tion 204, as he may deem appropriate, for allot- 
ment to state Departments of Agriculture, state bu- 
reaus and departments of markets, state agricultural 
experiment stations and other appropriate state 
agencies for cooperative projects in marketing serv- 
ice and in marketing research to effectuate the pur- 
poses of Title II. 
(4) Allotments made to states under this section 
must be matched by the states and the funds which 
the state agencies are required to make available in 
order to qualify for such allotments shall be in ad- 
dition to any funds now available to such agencies 
for marketing services and marketing research. 
Section 205 provides that: 
(1) The Secretary of Agriculture may cooperate 
with other branches of government, state agencies, 
private research organizations, purchasing and con- 
sumer organizations, boards of trade, chambers of 
commerce, trade organizations, storage agencies, or 
other persons engaged in the production, transpor- 
tation, storing, processing, and marketing and dis- 
tribution of agricultural products in order to carry 
out the purposes of Title II. 
(2) The Secretary of Agriculture shall promulgate 
such orders, rules and regulations as he deems 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this title. 
Section 206 authorizes: 
(1) The Secretary of Agriculture, in order to facili- 
tate the administration and to increase the effective- 
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ness of marketing research, service and regulatory 
work, to regroup or reorganize the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture in order to create a single marketing 
administrative agency. 

Section 207: 
(1) Defines agricultural products as used in this 
title to mean agricultural, horticultural, viticul- 
tural, and dairy products, livestock and poultry, 
bees, forest products, fish and shellfish, and any 
products thereof including processed and manufac- 
tured products and any and all products raised or 
produced on farms and processed or manufactured 
products thereof. 

Section 208: 
(1) The Secretary of Agriculture shall exercise full 
authority over all employees of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture used in administering the op- 
erations under this title and shall provide necessary 
funds to pay for travel, supplies, equipment, etc. 


Title III 

Under Title III, the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
establish a national advisory committee for the pur- 
pose of assisting in obtaining the cooperation of 
producers, farm organizations, industry groups, and 
state and Federal agencies in the furtherance of re- 
search and service programs undertaken in Titles I 
and II. The advisory committee shall be composed 
of eleven members, six of whom shall be representa- 
tives of producers or their organizations. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, or such other official of the De- 
partment as he may appoint, shall be the chairman. 
The committee shall meet at least quarterly and 
members may not be represented by alternates. 


Effect upon the States 


Public Law 733 authorizes a total appropriation 
of $61,000,000 per year at the beginning of the fiscal 
year of 1952. As a substantial part of this money 
must be matched by the states with new monies ap- 
propriated for research and marketing, the total 
yearly expenditure in this field would be around 
$100,000,000. The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
and the states will be hard pressed to spend such 
increased funds wisely and judiciously. 

Unfortunately, the Law, as written, penalizes the 
states which have, over the years, laboriously built 
up good marketing and service departments. These 
states, in order to participate in the marketing fea- 
tures of the law, would have to provide additional 
monies above what is now being appropriated for 
marketing purposes. And, in many instances, this 
cannot or may not be done. There appears to be a 
lack of balance between Title II, which has to do 
primarily with marketing and marketing research, 
and Title I, which is, to a large degree, directed to 
production research. 

The thinking which developed Title I and Title 


State Government 


II came from different sources. The development of 
Title I was primarily for the purpose of increasin 
production and came from research groups. There 
is always need for more basic information in the 
field of agricultural production, but heretofore this 
field has had the lion’s share of research money. The 
cross thinking which brought out the features of 
Title Il demands that research in marketing and 
marketing services be given a greater play in the pro- 
gram and was advanced by market-minded service 
and regulatory agencies. 

Agricultural producers and commercial market. 
ing organizations have realized for a long time that 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture was not prop- 
erly organized to direct and carry on an efficient 
marketing program throughout the nation. The 
marketing divisions within the Department were 
continually being shifted about and pushed to the 
background. In order to prohibit this, the Con- 
gress, through the Hope Bill, sought to stabilize 
within the U. S. Department of Agriculture a Mar- 
keting Division and dignify it in accordance with 
its importance. 

Certain officials in the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture objected to having this done by law and 
promised that if such a change was not made man- 
datory, the wishes of Congress would be carried out. 
Certain reorganizations in the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture have already been made, but it is ques- 
tionable whether these changes have done anything 
more than add to the confusion which already exists. 
In all probabilities, marketing work in the Depart- 
ment will not be properly stabilized until the Con- 
gress makes it mandatory. 

It is generally recognized that there are three di- 
visions of work to be carried out in the field of agzi- 
cultural production and marketing. These three 
are: research, education, and service and regulation. 
There is no hard and fast line of demarcation where 
the one leaves off and the other begins, and for this 
reason the programs carried on by the groups re- 
sponsible for work in these three segments of pro- 
duction and marketing are continually overlapping 
and, in some instances, coming into conflict. 

Back in 1918, the then Secretary of Agriculture, 
the Honorable D. F. Houston, caused to be drawn 
up and acknowledged an agreement which said that 
within the states all research work in agriculture 
should be done by and under the direction of the 
Experiment Stations, that all educational programs 
should be conducted by and in cooperation with 
the Agricultural Extension Service, and that service 
and regulatory work should be done by and under 
the direction of the state Departments of Agricul- 
ture. This was a good and equitable division of 
work and, where adhered to, has proven successful. 

Work in agricultural marketing has lagged be 
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cause it was the hardest thing to do. In marketing 
work decisions sometimes must be made quickly, 
taking into account the sunshine and the rain as 
well as temperature and the whims of the buying 
public. Under such conditions, it is dificult to plan 
research or educational program. In fact, the word 
research when applied to agricultural marketing 
must take on a broader and more flexible meaning 
than that heretofore given to it by scientific re- 
search men. 

The need for a broader interpretation of the word 
research in marketing led to the development of 
Title I] of the new Public Law 733. Since the inter- 
pretation of this new law is in the hands of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, the success of the operation 
of Title II depends upon his decisions to recognize 
the agencies best capable of performing the required 
services, and thus by wise selection of working 
groups extend and expand the overall research 
studies. 

Because of the risks involved and the speed with 
which decisions must be made, marketing work is 
not an exact science and a knowledge of it is usually 
gained the hard way by actual participation. For 
this reason, state and commercial marketing groups 
and outstanding individual operators must be taken 
into consideration when research programs are de- 
veloped. 

The third part of Public Law 733 is Title III 
which requires the Secretary of Agriculture to estab- 
lish an advisory committee of eleven members, with 
the provision that this committee meet at least 
quarterly. ‘The selection of the members of this com- 
mittee is entirely in the hands of the Secretary, with 
the only limitation being that six of the eleven must 
be producers or representatives of their own pro- 
ducer organizations. 

In the original bill which was before Congress, 
the membership of this advisory committee was 
spelled out in greater detail, but the committee was 
more than three times as large as the committee 
called for in the present law. It can be assumed 
that the first advisory committee selected will be a 
good committee representing all phases of agricul- 
tural production and marketing but, by the very 
nature of things, over a few years’ time this commit- 
tee could easily become nothing more than a sound 
reflector for a small group in the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

The function of this committee is only advisory 
but, if heeded, it will make a great contribution to 
the cause. There are some opinions that the law 
should be amended in respect to this advisory com- 
mittee to give it certain veto powers in matters of 
policy; otherwise, what is starting out to be a great 
project might easily develop into another fund- 
consuming bureaucratic monstrosity. 

The states are all vitally concerned in the opera- 


tion of Public Law 733. Each state will be asked to 
make appropriations to match funds for the carry- 
ing out of certain pre-determined projects in agri- 
cultural research and marketing. State officials 
should closely scrutinize these projects to see that 
they fit into their particular plan of action and that 
they do not disrupt or counteract other worthwhile 
projects now being conducted by the states. 


Reform of Unemployment Com- 
pensation Administrative Finance 
(Continued from Page 279) 


Under the system which I propose, unemploy- 
ment benefits and administrative costs would both 
be financed exclusively from the state tax. The basic 
state tax rate would cover both types of outlays. 
There would also be a federal tax. However, a radi- 
cal departure from the present tax offset principle 
would be made. Employers in a state whose unem- 
ployment compensation law has been found to con- 
form to federal standards would be entirely relieved 
of the federal tax for unemployment insurance pur- 
poses. Not only would they pay no federal taxes, 
but they would not even have to submit reports re- 
lating to this tax to the Collector of Internal Rev- 
enue. The Federal Security Administrator would 
certify to the Treasury such state laws as comply 
with the federal standards. All that would be re- 
quired of an employer in regard to employment 
covered by an approved state law would be to make 
reports and pay state contributions under the state 
law. 


Repeal Tax Offset Principle 


This system would entail a repeal of the tax 
offset principle in the Federal Unemployment Tax 
Act and the substitution of a federal taxing provi- 
sion which would apply solely in the event that a 
state law did not meet federal standards and condi- 
tions. Since there would be no federal appropria- 
tions to states for the administration of the unem- 
ployment compensation program, the present Title 
III of the Social Security Act dealing with this mat- 
ter would also have to be repealed. 

Approval of state laws by the Federal Security 
Administrator and the requirement of compliance 
with federal standards and conditions would never- 
theless be continued. This, I believe, is necessary in 
the interest of the states as a whole. It would not 
suffice to provide that states must have an unem- 
ployment compensation law in order that employers 
be relieved of the federal tax. Precautions must be 
taken, in the national interest, that the terms and 
administration of each law are adequate to insure 
prompt payment of proper unemployment bene- 
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fits. States as a whole are vitally interested in main- 
taining the integrity and efficacy of state unemploy- 
ment insurance systems on a nation-wide basis. This 
common interest reaches beyond the desire of each 
state to be free from federal supervision and control. 

Inadequate administration and inadequate statu- 
tory provisions in one or a few states could lead to 
a widespread demand for changes. Sentiments in 
favor of federalization would certainly increase if 
administration by the states should fail to satisfy 
the people. This, in turn, might result in the loss 
to the nation of the advantages of separate state 
systems based on familiarity with varying local con- 
ditions and attacking the problems of unemploy- 
ment at the grass roots. In order to prevent im- 
proper action by a few states from seriously affecting 
the interest of the states as a whole, some minimum 
standard must exist. This can be provided only 
through federal legislation. 

These considerations have convinced me that the 
plan here presented should not only maintain the 
present federal standards, to the extent that they 
are not made inapplicable by the proposed repeal 
of Title III of the Social Security Act, but should 
inject some additional standards. This suggestion 
is closely connected with the deletion of the limi- 
tation now placed on the state tax structure. The 
basic state tax rate must now, in effect, be fixed at 
2.7 per cent of payrolls. Variations of this tax rate 
are allowed only under stringent and narrowly de- 
fined conditions. The system which I advocate 
would grant states complete freedom in this field. 
If a state wished to provide for a straight tax re- 
duction, uniform for all employers, it might do so, 
provided the reduced tax rate were sufficient to 
finance benefits and administrative costs. If a state 
wished to adopt an experience rating formula out- 
side the limits of present federal standards it would 
likewise be free to do so. 

Obviously, such freedom in financing the pro- 
gram may be a temptation for some unprincipled 
interests. Attempts to cut tax rates below safe levels 
in order to save money might jeopardize the whole 
system. Such dangers could be avoided, however, by 
writing a definite solvency formula into federal 
legislation. States should be required to meet this 
formula before tax reductions are permitted. 

New York now has such a solvency formula in its 
Unemployment Insurance Law. Amendments to the 
New York Law enacted by the 1945 session of the 
State Legislature included provision for tax re- 
duction in the form of tax credits granted to quali- 
fied employers to be used in the payment of con- 
tributions due. However, the New York plan pro- 
vides for the solvency of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund by distributing tax credits only when a 
“surplus” exists, i.e., only when the Fund on July 1 
of each year amounts to more than four times the 
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contributions payable for the preceding calendar 
year at the basic rate of 2.7 per cent of taxable pay- 
rolls. This-figure is based on the state administra. 
tor’s estimates of the reserve needed to meet benefit 
costs. Some such type of solvency formula could be 
set up as a federal requirement, thus preventing 
states from depleting their funds by tax reductions, 

The danger might also arise that states would at. 
tempt to restrict coverage of their laws, in order to 
lessen the costs of the unemployment insurance 
system. Public acceptance of the system and pressure 
by workers’ organizations should, however, prevent 
any such limitations or reductions in coverage. The 
Social Security Act should require that at least sub. 
stantially the same employers who would be subject 
to federal taxation would be subject to the state 
law. Similarly, at least substantially the same groups 
of employees should be covered under state as un- 
der federal taxing provisions. 

With regard to benefit standards, however, we are 
confronted with a different situation. For years it 
has been the opinion of state administrators that 
uniform nation-wide benefit standards would be 
highly undesirable. They would violate a funda- 
mental tenet of the state system of unemployment 
compensation. Divergence in benefit standards be. 
cause of variations in the economic and social struc- 
ture of the states is a virtue rather than a vice. Ex- 
perimentation by the states was to be encouraged 
rather than inhibited when the system was inaugu- 
rated. This opinion has not changed. Its validity is 
not affected by the proposed method of financing 
administrative expenditures. 

I would, therefore, consider it a mistake to ad- 
vocate federal benefit standards in order to assure 
alleged nation-wide adequacy of benefit provisions. 
I believe that in this respect we can place trust in 
the sincerity of each and every state, and in the 
self-interest of every state in using unemployment 
insurance effectively to cope with unemployment. 
Advantages must be weighed against disadvantages, 
but I believe that the scale tips heavily against fed- 
erally-imposed benefit standards. 

As a substitute, I propose that a new standard be 
written into the Social Security Act which would re- 
quire states to undertake evaluation of their benefit 
formulas. This standard would require states to 
study currently their benefit structure and to file a 
bi-annual report thereon with the Federal Security 
Administrator. Such a requirement should aid the 
states in intelligent review and appraisal of their 
own systems. Shortcomings would come to light and 
would, by their own weight, call for remedial action. 

Through a more flexible, practical method of 
financing day-to-day operations and administrative 
experimentation in the states, an important step 
can be taken in the direction of an improved service 
to the vast public affected by our system. 
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Objectives and Opportunity of the 
Public Employment Service 
(Continued from Page 276) 


Compensation program remaining in the Federal 
Security Agency. But such separateness should avoid 
the confusion which characterized a similar division 
in 1939- 

FIFTH, the Federal-state system represents a part- 
nership. The Wagner-Peyser Act and the Appropri- 
ation Act of 1946 establish the frame of reference 
for a “national system of public employment offices.” 
In these Acts are found the basis for the establish- 
ment of standards, authority and responsibility at 
both the federal and state levels. The national legis- 
lation is basic and the enabling state laws were 
written in contemplation of the national program. 
This must be accepted as the fundamental basis for 
federal-state relations. Under such an interpretation, 
the role of the Federal government is more sub- 
stantial than the mere certification of the 100 per 
cent grant. Federal supervisory responsibility cannot 
exclude “conditions and standards” and every effort 
must be made to avoid the tensions and irritations 
which have at times characterized other federal-state 
progrars. 

Conflict of interest and prerogative in govern- 
ment is no less prevalent than in industry and labor. 


The only hope of reducing these conflicts is by 
means of an earnest attempt of both the federal and 
state Employment Service administrators to come to 
an understanding of the law. If this cannot be se- 
cured, then Congress and the State Legislatures 
must be urged to provide more explicit legislation. 
Such a step is probably inevitable, since a grant-in- 
aid program, lacking definite authority, fiscal or ad- 
ministrative, is an anomaly in government and dis- 
putes are bound to flourish. Only the most broad 
gauged and generous relationships between the fed- 
eral and state administrators can reduce these to a 
minimum. 

A strong and effective public employment service 
is needed. It is a necessity for the present transition 
period. It has a vital role to play in a full employ- 
ment economy for which we shall strive. It is indis- 
pensable during a period of economic decline and 
depression from which we are not free. We must be 
sure that it is well built, that it is able to meet the 
demands made upon it by our highly dynamic eco- 
nomic system. The Employment Service now being 
transferred to state operation is not the same service 
of prewar years. The states, in cooperation with the 
Federal government, have a responsibility to con- 
serve the gains which have been made. They have an 
opportunity to convert the wartime program to 
meet peacetime requirements and to expand and 
strengthen the activities which are required in a 
comprehensive labor market organization. 
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Board of Managers to Meet in Florida 


‘THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Board of Managers of the 
Council of State Governments will be held December 3 
and 4, 1946, at the Roney Plaza Hotel, Miami Beach, 
Florida. Preceding the meeting of the Board of Man- 
agers, on December 2 the Executive Committee of the 
Governors’ Conference will meet at the Roney Plaza. 
Governor Edward Martin of Pennsylvania, President of 
the Council, and S. Denmead Kolb, member of the 
General Assembly of Maryland and Chairman of the 
Board, will preside over the two-day session. 


Child Welfare Study in New York 

New York State’s child welfare program will be the 
subject of an exhaustive inquiry to determine its ade- 
quacy and to bring it into integrated relationship with 
the state’s other public welfare programs. Assemblyman 
Harold C. Ostertag, chairman of the Joint Legislative 
Committee on Interstate Cooperation, has announced 
that an inquiry will be conducted by a subcommittee 
on foster care of children of the Special Committee on 
Social Welfare and Relief, under whose aegis a thorough 
overhauling of the state’s public welfare program has 
been going on for the past three years. Assemblyman 
Elisha T. Barrett, Jr., of Bay Shore heads the Special 
Committee on Social Welfare and Relief and Assembly- 
man Benjamin H. Demo of Croghan will head the sub- 
committee on foster care. 

Leonard V. Harrison of Rye, N. Y., former Commis- 
sioner of Welfare of New York City and director of the 
Bureau of Public Affairs of the Community Service 
Society will serve as committee consultant. Assisting him 
as director of the committee's surveys will be C. William 
Chilman, assistant executive secretary of the Syracuse 
(N. Y.) Council of Social Agencies. Miss Margaret Ann 
McGuire, supervisor of the State Department of Social 
Welfare will assist the committee in community rela- 
tions aspects of its studies. 

The inquiry will seek to determine the extent of the 
problem of foster care in the state, the facilities now 
available, the costs and the present allocation of those 
costs. It will examine into standards now existing among 
foster care agencies, both public and private, look into 
the matter of interagency cooperation and study methods 
now followed in connection with the discharge of child- 
ren from foster care. The problem of bringing the courts 
and welfare departments into a working relationship in 
connection with foster care cases will be considered. 

One phase of the inquiry will be devoted to fiscal as- 
pects of foster care, and will examine into the feasibility 
of state aid for this program, the cost of which is now 
borne chiefly by the communities. 

Assemblyman Ostertag has declared that the coopera- 
tion of all agencies, public and private, will be invited. 
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An outline of the scope of the inquiry, adopted by the 
committee, sets forth that: “To develop adequate data 
on these problems will require intensive study in repre- 


sentative communities in the state. In addition, the 
views of public officials, voluntary agencies and other 
citizens throughout the state must be sought and con. 
sidered. 

“The inquiry will doubtless disclose practices and pro- 
cedures wherein changes are needed,” the outline state. 
ment continues. “Some of these changes may require 
legislative validation, others may require administrative 
adjustments, and still others may relate to fiscal arrange- 
ments.” 


Pay Roll Adjustments in Nine States 


SINCE THE CLOSE of the war a number of states have 
reported wage and salary adjustn ents, several of them 
of a tentative nature relating to changes in the cost of 
living. Following is a summary of pay roll adjustments 
reported from 9 states: 

California. In June of 1946 the State Personnel Board, 
an administrative body, took two salary actions affecting 
state employees. The first was incorporating a $25-20 
emergency salary adjustment into the base salary ranges 
for state employees. All employees who received a salary 
base of less than $300 had a S25 war increment added 
to their base. All employees who received a base salary 
of over $300 had a $20 war emergency adjustment added 
to their range. The original $25-20 war emergency 
authorization was made by the legislature prior to Decem- 
ber, 1945. 

At this time the State Personnel Board also approved 
a $10 salary adjustment for all state employees whose 
base salary range was under $400. Both of the above 
salary adjustments are now part of the permanent salary 
structure. 

The State Personnel Board has established a pay staff 
that devotes its time to studying and recommending 
adjustments for state classifications that are out of line 
with prevailing rates being paid for comparable positions 
in California. This study has resulted in adjustments 
for more than 560 state classes this year. At the present 
time there are no general statewide salary adjustments 
under study, but individual classes are still receiving 
attention. 

Colorado. On August 14 the State Civil Service Com- 
mission recommended increases in wage minimums for 
all classified employees. The proposal, submitted to the 
General Interim Committee of the Colorado Legislature 
for possible enactment into law at the next regular 
session in January 1947, provides for minimum salary 
increases ranging from 6 per cent in the higher brackets 
to 18 per cent in the lower classifications. The proposal 
also carried a recommendation for a $5-a-month raise for 
employees in the twelve lower classifications for each 
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vear of service up to five years. Varying service increases 
would be provided for higher-paying jobs. 

Connecticut. Effective July 1, sliding scale salary in- 
creases for more than 14,000 state employees were author- 
ized by the state finance advisory committee. Employees 
paid up to $1980 per year received an annual raise of 
$220, and employees whose annual salaries are between 
gi980 and $6000 received an increase of $180. Those 
whose salaries are already $6000 or more did not receive 
an increase. 

Indiana. The Governor has recommended and the 
State Budget Board approved salary increases for merit 
employees in state institutions and in four state depart- 
ments of from 5.5 to 17.64 per cent. For approximately 
75 per cent of the more than 4,000 state employees 
affected, the increases will not become effective until 
early in 1947 when the legislature appropriates funds to 
cover the additional cost. A resolution adopted by the 
budget board stated that the increases would become 
effective October 1 or when appropriations were avail- 
able. There are not now funds available to raise merit 


employees in state institutions, numbering about 3,000. 


Of the four state government departments affected, (the 
board of health, welfare department, employment secur- 
ity division and the personnel department), all except 
the board of health had money available to pay the 
increases beginning October 1. 

Minimum wages were raised in job classifications E, 
D and C from $85 to $100 in E; $100 to $110 in D; 
and $115 to $125 in C. Minimum in classes B and A 
and in classes I through IX remain the same. Maximum 
wages were raised $20 monthly in Classes E, D, C and B, 
and $25, monthly in Classes I through IX. Minimum 
and maximum remained the same in the Class X, $400 
and $500 respectively. Largest number of persons af- 
fected are Class E employees, largely working in state 
institutions. A recent survey showed 1,091 in that class. 
It is expected that nonmerit employees in state institu- 
tions will also receive the increases. 

Maine. As of July 1, 1945, an increase of $2 per week 
was authorized by the 1945 legislative session provided, 
however, that no employee should receive more than 
$40 per week because of such increase. This provision 
was in the nature of a cost-of-living increase effective 
for a period of two years only. 

A special legislative session of 1946 authorized an 
increase of $7.20 for all full-time state employees with 
the exception of state police or persons whose salaries 
are set by the governor and council or by statute. This 
was a cost-of-living increase effective August 5, 1946, 
for a period of six months. It will be reconsidered by 
the regular legislative session in 1947. 

Maryland. As of September 1, general increases of 
from $400-500 were authorized by administrative action 
for classes of employees under $3,000 minimum and 
$320-400 for employees receiving over $3,000 minimum. 
Continuing investigations of salary scales for various 
classes of employment are being made by the State 
Employment Commissioner for State Employees Standard 
Salary Board. 

New York. Effective April 1, employees received pay 
increases under a five-step plan, as follows: 30% increase 
on salaries up to $1500 per year; 26% increase on 
salaries between $1500 and $2000 per year; 22% in- 


crease on salaries between $2000 and $3000 per year; 
18% increase on salaries between $3000 and $4000 per 
year; and 14%, increase on salaries of $4000 per year or 
more. A maximum limit of $1000 was placed on the 
amount of salary increase in the top brackets. 

The foregoing adjustments are in the nature of 
temporary cost-of-living increases. A nationwide wage 
study is now underway by the research staff of the Salary 
Standardization Board of the Civil Service Department. 

Virginia. Effective July 1, 1946, a war bonus of 20 
per cent on the first $1000 and 15 per cent on the next 
$1000 of salary was discontinued. In lieu thereof, the 
following increase in pre-war base rates of pay was 
made by legislative action: 24 per cent on the first $1200 
of salary; 12 per cent on the amount over $1200 and 
not over $4600; 6 per cent on the amount over $4600 
and less than $10,000. No increase was made that would 
increase a salary above $10,000, or would be applicable 
to any salary of $10,000 or over. On a percentage basis, 
it represented an increase on pre-war base rates of from 
$8400 to $gooo of about 11 per cent, ranging upward 
to 24 per cent to 25 per cent on pre-war base rates of 
from $1200 to $1440. The war bonus did not apply to any 
salary in excess of $6300. 

On pre-war base rates of pay of from $660 to $1140 
the 24-12-6 per cent formula was superseded on July 2, 
1946, by increases in base rates ranging on the percentage 
basis from 26 per cent to 44 per cent. This increase 
was made by administrative action. All increases re- 
ferred to are permanent. 

It has been necessary to make additional increases 
in certain groups of employees, such as nurses, physi- 
cians, and certain other groups by administrative action. 
This has been done by regrading these groups to a higher 
classification and pay scale. Nurses, for example, whose 
base pay after the application of the 24-12-6 per cent 
formula ranged from $1488 to $2093 have gone up to a 
scale ranging from $1824 to $2698. This range covers 
two classifications or grades. 

These increases are in addition to periodic steps of 
increase within the various grades, which are approved 
on a merit basis at regular intervals ranging from one 
to two years. 

The Personnel Section, in cooperation with the State 
Board of Education, is studying an adjustment of the 
salary schedules for certain state institutions of higher 
learning. 

At the 1946 session of the General Assembly, a joint 
resolution was passed directing the Virginia Advisory 
Legislative Council to make a study and report on 
minimum rates of compensation of employees of the 
state, its departments and agencies, and the maximum 
hours of employment. 

Wisconsin. Effective April 1, and continuing until 
December 31, the pay rates of 8400 state employees were 
increased by $10 per month. On January 1, 1947, salary 
rates will revert to their former level pending action 
by the 1947 legislature. The state emergency board by 
direction of the legislature at its special session in July, 
1946 has authorized a state employees salary study to 
find out if present salaries paid state workers are in line 
with those paid by private businesses and other govern- 
ments, if jobs are properly classified and if state depart- 
ments are understaffed or overstaffed. 
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Comment from the Press on Matters Relating to the States 


City, County and State Taxation 


THereE Is certainly merit in some of the proposals made 
by city and county officials, including Mayor Bowron, 
for a share for local governments of the State tax rev- 
enues. It seems to be beyond argument that the cities 
and counties, whose policing problems have been ag- 
gravated by the sale of liquor, should receive at least 
enough revenue from liquor sales to pay their added 
costs. Similarly, traffic problems are created by race- 
track patrons and here again the State, which gets prac- 
tically all the race-track revenue, should carry the added 
financial burden. 

Also, where local governments impose sales taxes, the 
State can collect the money with virtually no added 
expense, and it is plainly wasteful for local govern- 
ments to duplicate the collection system. 

At the same time the principle that the State should 
put out no money of which it cannot control the ex- 
penditure, by earmarking, by an audit or by some other 
device is sound up to the hilt. Any local government 
that gets any money its voting taxpayers do not have to 
scratch gravel for will inevitably tend to waste it. There 
must be some authority to see that the community gets 
value received for every penny spent, no matter where 
it comes from. 

Mayor Bowron’s talk of the necessity of a $25,000,000 
bond issue, if the city of Los Angeles does not get some 
State allocations, is rather confusing. He could have 
made himself clearer. Surely the Mayor does not pro- 
pose a bond issue to meet current municipal expenses; 
nor is it likely he expects to get from the State enough 
money to meet costs of capital expenditures. The city 
needs some new buildings; particularly does it need 
adequate housing for its Health Department, unless the 
city and county health departments are consolidated. 

If the Mayor means the city, with the aid of the State 
revenues that have been asked for, can put its building 
program on a pay-as-you-go basis, he should say so. 

If the city were to reorganize its affairs on a sound 
business basis it could save large sums which could be 
applied to capital needs. The cost of the city govern- 
ment, as compared with the last prewar year, has mush- 
roomed. The Citizens Budget Committee, which has 
made a careful analysis of the situation, puts the in- 
crease at 83 per cent since 1940—which is unreasonably 
disproportionate to increases in the cost of living. The 
same committee points out that there has been a 27 per 
cent increase in full time city employees, which is greatly 
disproportionate to the city’s growth; normally, the pro- 
portion of needed city employees to the population 
should somewhat decrease as the city grows. The city 
was either much understaffed in 1940 or it is greatly 
overstaffed now, with probabilities leaning strongly 
toward the latter. 
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A thoroughgoing salary and job survey by some out. 
side body which would be relatively immune to per- 
suasion by pressure groups could be expected to dis. 
close where the city’s pay roll is padded and would be 
worth its cost, even if it cost several millions. While jt 
is theoretically possible for a city to be too stingy for 
its own good, and there should be adequate pay for 
adequate services, it cannot get good service by being 
extravagant. Waste sets a bad example to every mu- 
nicipal employee. 

The whole problem is a complicated one and cannot 
be solved by any ready-cut formula. It can be solved 
by expert administration, however. It is hardly ques 
tionable that the cities and counties have made out a 
case for getting more money from the State—Gov. War. 
ren has said that the city revenue from liquor is less 
than it should be. But the State is entitled to demand. 
and should demand that the cities and counties clean 
house and introduce more efficiency and economy into 
their operations. 

If this is not done, no matter how much money the 
State hands out it will not be enough. The demands of 
tax-eaters are insatiable. 

Los ANceLes Tres 
September 6, 1946 


Model Legislator 


FoLLOWING is an estimate of some of the qualifications 
necessary for membership in the state legislature at- 
tributed to a member of the Colorado General Assembly. 
The validity of the requirements will no doubt be 
recognized by state legislators generally: 

Must be honest, discreet, intelligent, able, and person- 
able. Must be well acquainted with all professions, bus 
inesses, industries, and employments in the State of Colo- 
rado, including stock raising, farming, mining, manu 
facturing, selling, financing, transportation, and utilities. 
Must be intimately acquainted with all phases of State 
government, departmental and institutional administra- 
tion, personnel problems, the levying and collecting of 
revenue, economical and efficient budgeting, public 
welfare, public health, education, the regulation of 
industry, the regulation of utilities, liquor, game and 
fish, highway safety; the commitment, care, treatment 
and restoration of dependent children, delinquent 
children, criminals, and the insane and feeble-minded; 
the preservation of natural resources, the construction 
and maintenance of highways and public buildings; and 
any other matter which is or may become a proper matter 
for State legislation. .. . 

The compensation, regardless of time spent and re- 
gardless of expenses incurred is $1000 for the two-year 
term. ... If you are interested in such a position, apply 
to the chairman of the county central committee of your 
political party. 
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The Federal Power Commission and State Utility 
Regulation, by Robert D. Baum, Washington, 
D. C.: American Council on Public Affairs, 1942. 
gol pp- $3.00 paper bound. 

Tue FEDERAL Power CoMMISSION was created originally 

in 1920 with regulatory, licensing, and investigating pow- 

ers over Water power projects on navigable streams, the 
public domain, and national forests. It was reorganized 
in 1930 as an independent regulatory body and in the 
decade that followed was vested with increased authority 
in control of rates, services, accounts, mergers, and other 
corporate aspects of the transmission or wholesale sale of 
electricity in interstate commerce. Comparable power 
over interstate commerce in natural gas was given to the 

Commission in 1938. Other statutes, Congressional reso- 

lutions, and executive orders, as well as judicial decisions 

such as the decision in the 1940 New River case extended 
the powers and activities of the Commission. 

In recent years the history of the Federal Power Com- 
mission has been largely the record of adjusting its new 
powers to a system of state control already in existence 
and of developing intergovernmental relationships to 
minimize federal-state conflicts over utility regulation. 
The pattern of cooperative contacts devised between 
the Federal Power Commission and the state utilities 
commissions and the actual experience with their use— 
rather than the over-all history of the Commission itself 
-are the major interests of this study. 

Many of the methods by which federal-state coopera- 
tion has been sought were in use prior to 1920 by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and other agencies. 
Prescribed for the most part by statutes and applied by 
administrative rules and regulations, they include: (1) 
administrative notice of pending matters to other “in- 
terested” regulatory bodies with invitation to respond; 
(2) requirement of conformity with the laws of another 
jurisdiction as a condition to approval of applications; 
(3) joint conferences; (4) joint investigations; (5) joint 
hearings; (6) joint boards; (7) exchange of experts on 
a loan basis; and (8) exchange of information. 

Maximum use has yet to be made of these methods of 
cooperation; personal and organizational factors as well 
as the pressure of outside interests have limited their 
use. To the extent that they have been employed, these 
methods, in the opinion of the author, have been re- 
markably successful in harmonizing differences and _re- 
ducing duplication and overlapping of activities. For 
wlving future problems in controlling the generation 
and transmission of power, the author recommends con- 
tinued and increased intergovernmental collaboration. 


The Moreland Act, by J. Ellsworth Missall. New 

York: King’s Crown Press, 1946. 145 pp. $2.00. 
Tus Book describes the history and utilization of a 
unique tool of administrative inquiry, the Moreland Act 
of the state of New York. In no other state has the 


governor been granted such sweeping powers for fact 
finding and investigation. Enacted as a by-product of a 
controversy concerning the New York Insurance Commis- 
sion in 1907 during the administration of Charles Evans 
Hughes the Act provides that: 

The governor is authorized at any time, either in per- 
son or by one or more persons appointed by him for 
the purpose, to examine and investigate the management 
and affairs of any department, board, bureau or commis- 
sion of the states. The governor and the persons so ap- 
pointed by him are empowered to subpoena and enforce 
the attendance of witnesses, to administer oaths and ex- 
amine witnesses under oath and to require the produc- 
tion of any books or papers deemed relevant or ma- 
terial. Whenever any person so appointed shall not be 
regularly in the service of the state his compensation 
and all necessary expenses of such examinations and 
investigations shall be paid from the treasury out of any 
appropriations made for the purpose under the order of 
the governor and the audit and warrant of the comp- 
troller. 

Although the Act has chiefly been invoked to disclose 
corruption and malpractice in state affairs the author 
stresses its utility as a tool of administrative management. 
Comparative state legislation is described, with particu- 
lar reference to comparable legislation in New Jersey 
and Wisconsin. A bibliography and table of Moreland 
Commissions complete the volume. 


The American Hospital, by E. H. L. Corwin, Ph. D., 
New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1946. 226 
pp- $1.50. 

AT A TIME when the construction and operation of hos- 

pitals is of great interest to all of the states this factual 

analysis of existing hospital conditions will be welcomed. 
The distribution, administration, finance, housing and 
medical service of hospitals are described and references 
to relevant literature are provided. 
The book provides excellent background for legisla- 
tors and civic groups interested in problems of hospital 
care. 


Allocation of Income in State Taxation, by George 
T. Altman and Frank M. Keesling, Commerce 
‘Clearing House, Inc., 1946. 263 pp. $4.00. 

Tuis Book affords a very useful study of a group of diffi- 
cult tax problems. Without prejudice to the contribution 
which the authors have made toward clarifying problems 
of interstate taxation, one may question the practicality 
of their emphasis on the “anachronism of state bounda- 
ries.” Their proposal to secure uniformity in allocation 
of tax through federal rather than state machinery may 
not be acceptable to the states, but it does provide one 
concrete proposal which might greatly simplify existing 
complications in state tax law and reduce the scope of 
interstate tax disputes. It is to be regretted that the 
authors did not fully explore possibilities for interstate 
cooperation. 
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Conferences 


HOTEL STRIKES in Washington necessitated the postpone- 
ment of the National Conference for the Prevention 
and Control of Juvenile Delinquency from October 21- 
23 until November 20-22. The meeting will bring to- 
gether important individuals representing all groups in 
the country to consider and prepare recommendations 
in the various fields concerned with juvenile delin- 
quency problems. Pre-conference groups have been de- 
veloping materials which will constitute a basis for the 
several work panels of the conference itself. Emphasis 
is to be placed on translating a limited number of 
objectives into action by specific individuals and groups 
in each particular area. This conference will be limited 
to about 1000 delegates representing national private 
welfare agencies, church, farm, labor and business groups 
and Federal, State and municipal officials. The Com- 
mittee on Crime Prevention and Control of the Council 
of State Governments will be the official representative 
of the states at the conference. 

The Department of Agriculture held its annual Out- 
look Conference October 7-12 to discuss probable future 
trends in farm production, markets and prices. The 
meeting was attended by more than 200 state and re- 
gional farm officials. 

The American Forest Congress met in Washington 
October 9-11. Representatives of the forest industry, 
forest labor and state and federal agencies considered 
the problem of the rapidly accelerating drain on our 
forest resources. Three plans were considered: 

1. Education and cooperation in a nationwide pro- 
gram of better forest practices. 

2. Drastic government control of forests with cutting 
permitted only of trees selected by an expert for- 
ester. 

3. Control of cutting practices by the federal govern- 
ment if the states do not enforce such control. 

A National Highway Users conference held its first 
Highway Transportation Congress in Washington. Sub- 
jects discussed included highway taxation, finance and 
administration, highway safety, removal of trade barriers 
to interstate commerce, and size and weight restrictions. 

The Re-training and Reemployment Administration 
will hold a conference of heads of the state depart- 
ments of veterans’ affairs in Washington November 13-15. 
It is expected that when the state legislatures convene 
in January considerable legislation will be passed con- 
cerning departments of veterans’ affairs and veterans’ 
activities in general. This meeting will provide an 
opportunity to coordinate such state activities with the 
federal program. 


Federal Hospital Council 


Tue Feperat Hosprrar Council held its second meeting 
October 8 and g. It reviewed the statement of policies 
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for regulations prepared by the Public Health Service 
as required by the Hospital Survey and Construction 


Act. A special sub-committee on Rural Needs was a 
pointed with former Governor J. Melville Broughton 
as Chairman with several members from the Hospital 
Council and other representatives of farm groups. The 
sub-committee will endeavor to develop means by which 
rural communities and areas with small financial re. 
sources may be able to secure health centers or hospitals. 
The interest of rural areas will be encouraged and their 
needs supported in the development of state plans and 
construction projects. A further meeting of the Council 
is scheduled for November 13 and 14 to review a com. 
plete draft of the regulations. This draft with any 
changes decided upon by the Council and the Surgeon 
General will then be sent to state agencies administering 
the program for their study. Representatives of these 
state agencies have been invited to meet with the Public 
Health Service on December 6 to discuss the regulations 
and any problems that may have arisen. The regulations 
of the Surgeon General approved by the Federal Hos. 
pital Council and the Federal Security Administrator 
will not be formally issued until sometime after the 
December 6 meeting. 


Sale of Educational Equipment 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES offering training to veterans en- 
rolled under the G.I. Bill of Rights will be eligible to 
secure millions of dollars worth of surplus machine tools 
and classroom and laboratory equipment at only 5 per 
cent of fair value plus shipping charges. The Federal 
Works Agency will set the criteria to determine legiti- 
mate needs of schools and colleges applying for property 
under this program. Applications should be sent to the 
nearest division office of the Federal Works Agency 
which, after screening and certification, will forward 
the orders to War Assets Administration to be filled. 
Such purchases will be given priority over all other 
buyers except holders of Civilian Production Adminis 
tration or National Housing Agency Urgency Certificates. 
The following broad categories of equipment may be 
secured under this program: Electrical machinery and 
apparatus, woodworking and metal-working machinery, 
business education equipment, heating equipment, com- 
munication and electronic equipment, furniture (for 
office, school, auditorium, laboratory, factory), profes- 
sional and scientific instruments and apparatus, and 
engineering instruments and apparatus. 


Fisheries 


Tue Gur Coast States are in the process of organizing 
an interstate fisheries commission patterned after the 
Atlantic States Marine Fisheries Commission and the 
proposed Pacific Fisheries Commission being established 
with the aid of the Commissions on Interstate Coopeta 
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Washington Report 


tion of California, Oregon and Washington. Delegates 
representing Conservation Depat tments and Seafood 
Commissions from Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi and 
Texas met in New Orleans on October 10 at the Ofhices 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service in response toa call 
from the Council of State Governments to review plans 
for establishing a Gulf Fisheries Commission and to 
nominate their three representatives to the Intercoastal 
Fisheries Conference established on a national basis 
in Washington last May. ‘Those attending the New Or- 
leans meeting will reconvene in that city on December 
. and 6 where they will be joined by Attorneys General 
of Cooperation Commissions from the five Gull States 
for the purpose of drafting the proposed interstate fish- 
eries compact and accompanying enabling legislation. It 
is hoped the enabling legislation can be introduc ed when 
Alabama, Florida, and Texas Legislatures convene 
The Louisiana and Mississippi Legislatures 


the 
in January. 
do not meet until 1948. 

The purpose of the compact will be to promote, 
develop and conserve our Gulf Coast fisheries, and it 
is hoped that the continuing agency established under 
the compact will be able to eliminate trade barriers 
now plaguing all of the Gulf States as a result of existing 
licensing difficulties. 

As was clearly demonstrated at the national Inter- 
coastal Conference, held in Washington in May, the 
Gulf Coast States are, as are other coastal States, greatly 
concerned with the import of recent Presidential Procla- 
mations which have the effect of extending the national 
interest in fishery resources to the continental shelf and 
beyond and which would make possible the establish- 
ment of federal conservation areas off the shores of the 
United States and in territory which has previously been 
under the exclusive jurisdiction of the States. Accord- 
ingly, the conference designated delegates from Louisi- 
ana, Texas and Alabama with Mississippi as an alternate 
to represent the Gulf Coast States on the Intercoastal 
Fisheries Conference and to serve with similar repre- 
sentatives from the Atlantic and Pacific Coast States 
in bringing about a better understanding of these prob- 
lems. 

At the same time, the New Orleans conference indi- 
cated its interest in having the states properly repre- 
sented in future international conferences and negotia- 
tions where the states’ fishery interests are being con- 
sidered. This is of particular concern to the Gulf Coast 
States in view of possible treaties with Cuba and Mexico 
covering Gulf fisheries. 

Representatives of the Gulf States also expressed the 
view that there was a real need for establishing in the 
State Department either an Under Secretary or Assistant 
Secretary of State for Fisheries. International fishery 
problems have so increased in intensity in recent years 
and thei implications have been of such immediate im: 
portance to state governments, particularly their con- 
servation and legal departments, that state and interstate 
fisheries agencies have urged that the State Department 
establish an office on special division with sufficient 
responsibility, standing, and staff to represent the fed 
eral government in an adequate manner at international 
lishery conferences and negotiations. This viewpoint had 
previously been expressed by interstate agencies on the 
Atlantic and Pacific Coasts. Staff members of the Council 


of State Governments were in attendance at the meet- 
ing and Mr. James N. McConnell, Director, Division 
of Oysters and Water Bottoms, Department of Wildlife 
and Fisheries in Louisiana, was host to the conference. 


Return of Employment Offices 
to the States 


SECRETARY OF LABOR Schwellenbach has issued regula- 
tions under which the 1800 employment service offices 
would be returned to the states. In order to be eligible 
for federal funds, state plans must provide: 

1. A placement service for the free use of employers, 
workers and veterans; 

2. That no state agency shall refer any person to a posi- 
tion, the filling of which will aid directly, or indirectly 
in filling a job vacant because the former occupant 
is on strike or is being locked out in the course of a 
labor dispute, or the filling of which is an issue in 
the labor dispute; 

3. For cooperation in the interstate recruitment and 
transfer of workers; 

4. For maintaining local counciling service for veterans 
and other applicants; and 

5. For preparing occupational analyses and keeping 
current information on the local labor market. 

For an account of state policy and planning with 
respect to the operation of the public employment offices 
after November 15 see pages 280 and 281 of this issue. 
Federal policy has been outlined in a letter from Sec- 
retary Schwellenbach to all governors, reprinted on 
page 281. 


Freight Rates 


‘THROUGH AN ORDER on Oct. 14th the Supreme Court 
agreed to rule on the legality of the ICC orders raising 
class rates of railroads 10 per cent in the North and East 
and cutting them by 10 per cent in the South and as 
far West as the Rocky Mountains. A special three judge 
federal court at Utica, New York, had upheld the ICC 
orders last May, but stayed their enforcement pending 
Supreme Court action. 


Commerce 


‘Tue DerartMent of Commerce has recently announced 
the appointment of Albert G. Black as Special Assistant 
for Regional Development. Mr. Black will act as the 
Department's primary contact and liaison officer with 
federal, state, and regional agencies on: (1) Major prob- 
lems of area and regional development; and (2) develop- 
ment of programs by which the Department’s activities 
may be focused more effectively on regional and area 
problems. He will organize working teams or commit- 
tees in Washington and in the field when necessary. 
Mr. Black will coordinate the work of the Department's 
various bureaus and offices in providing information, 
and technical and other assistance to state, regional, and 
other development agencies. His appointment follows a 
request of the Committee of the Development Agencies 
of the Northeastern States that the Department desig- 
nate a liaison ofhcer to work with regional and state 
agencies. 
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